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PRIDE SUBDUED. 


1 was poor and proud—the orphan niece of a rich, peevish 
and mercenary aunt. She educated me—that is, she sent me 
to academies and schools, till it was said my education was fin- 
ished—and for this, | thank her. But how bitterly did she 
make me feel the burthen of dependence! What imperious 
exactiois did she make from my gratitude! ‘Treating me in 
the presence of others, with formal kindness, but requiring from 
me, in the privacy of her own household, the most menial 
offices and severest duties. This she averred was to discipline 
my pride, but like every independent principle, it gained 
strength from oppression. Had she been poor and dependent 
on me for support, 1 would have done any thing in the world 
for her. But she was rich, and could command at will, the ser- 
vices of those, whose profession it is to labor. She knew that 
in early childhood I had been dandled in the lap of luxurious 
indulgence, and that though my father died a bankrupt and 
left me without any inheritance, I was born to prospects singu- 
larly fair. Youth, extreme delicacy of constitution, ardent af- 
fections, unconquerable pride, and pale, pinching poverty— 
all fell to the guardianship of crabbed age, pitiless health 
and strength, heartless and insatiable avarice. I could have 
travelled to the deserts of Sahara, on an errand of friend- 
ship, gratitude and love; but I could not sweep the crumbs that 
fell from my benefactress’s table, when told to do so with the 
tone of a task-mistress to a slave. I could not endure my bon- 
dage, and made a vow to myself no longer to eat the bread of 
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dependence. 1 sought for a situation as a village school-mis- 
tress, and obtained it. It was remote from the place of my 
birth, and I wished it to be so. ‘The standard of merit was set 
very high. ‘The instructress elect was required to be a very 
accomplished young lady. She must expressly teach embroid- 
ery and painting, and receive on this account an addition to 
her salary, from several thriving farmers, who wished their 
daughters to be particularly genteel. My youth was an objec- 
tion, but they waived it, in consideration of my great education. 
My aunt was highly displeased at my head-strong conduct. | 
had become necessary to her, and in spite of her harsh treat- 
ment, I believe she loved me as well as she was capable of lov- 
ing any one. When the moment came for my departure, I felt 
very differently from what I anticipated. There was none of 
the joy of emancipation buoying up my spirits—I was going to 
untried scenes, and for a moment I shrunk from the task before 
me—lI looked back upon my aunt’s austere countenance, and 
to my astonishment saw a tear gathering in her cold, pale eye— 
I forgot her penariousness, her exactingness, and querulous- 
ness—I remembered only, she had protected me in orphanage 
and want—I burst into tears, and throwing my arms round her 
neck, exclaimed * Dear aunt, I will not leave you, if you really 
love me.’ ‘Pshaw! muttered she, averting her face, as if 
vexed at the weakness she had betrayed, ‘it is nothing but hy- 
pocrisy. If you had any gratitude in your composition, you 
would have never thought of sucha thing. No, no—go your 
own ways——take your own counsel, and reap even as you 
SOW. 

It was enough--my feelings, chilled and repulsed, flowed back 
into my own breast. 1 commenced my journey in all the pride 
and glory of independence, and at last, found myself in the vil- 
lage to which I was destined, and established as boarder in the 
primitive domicil of farmer H. It must not be supposed that 
my ambition was limited to this sphere. I intended it only as 
a stepping stone to future eminence and usefulness—a kind of 
apprenticeship, preparatory to the nobler journey-work of life. 

The first night I slept—No! I did not sleep—the first night 
that I existed under that roof, seemed to me a year. The moon 
shone, but it was with a doubtful light; and the shadows of the 
old-fashioned figures on the window curtains, looked like so 
many phantoms reflected on the low, white-washed walls. 
There was a huge, grim-looking, high chest of drawers, stand- 
ing directly in front of the bed—large, sombre pine boughs 
were stuffed in an old, gaping chimney, and a tall, lean, white 
toilette, with a long, dimity petticoat, stared like an apparation, 
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in a corner of the chamber. It was altogether a most super- 
natural looking room. To add to the intolerable solemnities 
of the hour, a melancholy whip-poor-will, perched near a leech 
tub in the yard, kept up a prophetic and doleful strain. I tried 
to sleep, but in vain. I tried to think of a large field of corn 
or clover, waving in the wind—of the incessant turning of a 
water wheel—I counted ten, more than a hundred times. Every 
recommended promoter of drowsiness was successively and 
vainly exercised. Never did the morning dawn on heavier 
eyes, paler cheeks, and perhaps, I might add, a heavier heart. 
I was that day to be initiated in my new office, and I dreaded 
it. I dreaded too, the ceremony of breakfast. I hardly knew 
how to deport myself towards my host and hostess, whose coarse, 
unpolished manners were excessively obnoxious to my refine- 
ment. I was unaccustomed to the style of life I had adopted, 
and I was ill calculated to conform myself to it. I had heard 
much of the sweets of rural seclusion, and associated with it 
ideas of Arcadian simplicity—and John Anderson my Joe like 
images of domestic felicity. But all these vanished like the 
celestial tint of the distant mountain as we approach, leaving 
the bleak rocks and rugged paths bare and unsoftened. Far- 
mer H. was a large man, with an iron brown face and an iron 
frame, who drest in fustian, and looked egregiously wise. He 
always smoothed his hair forwards over his forehead, before he 
began to speak, and after he had concluded, he had a way of 
compressing his lips and drawing in the corners of his mouth, 
which gave an air of indescribable wisdom to his countenance. 
His wife was an anxious, weary looking woman, who scarcely 
ever sat down, but at table; and scarcely ever spoke, but to 
perform the duties of hospitality, incumbent upon her there. 
All her thoughts were centered in work. Industry is a great 
virtue—the parent of noble and generous enterprise—but that 
unnecessary labor, that superfluous neatness which converts an 
intellectual and immortal being into a mere household drudge, 
deserves not the name of industry. She was careful and 
troubled about unprofitable things, to the neglect of that, which 
would weigh down a thousand worlds, could they be put into 
the balance. Poor Mrs. H , | hope her weary spirit will one 
day find rest. I am sure, if Rhadamanthus unfolded the gates 
of Elysium for the good woman who made her husband nine 
thousand cheeses, my rustic hostess could present as indisputa- 
ble claims to be admitted into Paradise. 

They were hospitable. The table was covered with homely, 
but abounding food. Though the farmer begged of me ‘to 
take hold and help my¢elf and not be bashful, but make myself 
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at home, I limited myself to the luxury of milk, bread and 
honey—and what could woman, ‘if she were a queen, want 
more.’ At nine o’clock the trial of trials commenced. I was 
ushered into the dignities of my new office, with all due cere- 
mony; and found myself, with pale cheeks and trembling hands, 
seated in an old, faded, green arm-chair, behind a high, magis- 
terial, ink-stained desk, with a long severe-looking ruler laying 
across it—a parcel of sunburned, white-headed urchins on my 
right hand, and a far greater number of shy, demure and roguish 
little girls on my left. For the first two or three days | was 
pleased and amused with the novelty of my situation, and the 
unwonted exercise of power; but as their awe of the fine lady 
and the stranger subsided, I discovered those multitudinous, 
mischievous tricks that untaught children delight in. They 
soon perceived my ignorance of the ruler and the rod, and my 
appeals to reason and to feeling were generally unintelligible 
or disregarded. Oh! how often during the long, sultry days of 
that Jong summer, did I sigh for the wings of the unfettered 
bird, that I could see, from the school-house window, defined on 
the deep blue ether, as it pursued its heavenward flight! To 
be condemned to sit day after day, and hour after hour, ina 
stiff, uncomfortable chair, with a group of warm, drowsy, thirsty, 
stupid children, hanging adhesively round you—to have such 
questions as these, poured in your ears on every side: * Miss, 
may I leave my seat? ‘ Miss, may I go out? * Will you please 
set me acopy? ‘Will you mend my pen? ‘Cut my patch 
work?’ ‘Fix my sewing? ‘Will yourule my paper? ‘ Hear 
my lesson?” ‘Please mend my pen?’ ‘James is pinching me.’ 
‘Mary is whispering.’ ‘Sha’nt Isabella hold her tongue? 
*Mayn’t Catharine be still? &c. &c. To be obliged to soothe 
the irritated spirit, when one’s own nerves are on the edge, to 
regulate the wayward, check the bold, encourage the timid. 
and strengthen the feeble and suspicious mind, to enlighten the 
darkness of Cimmcrian ignorance, to sweeten the acidity of 
the sourest temper, polish the awkardness of the rudest man- 
ners—all this, nay more, was required of one, who from youth, 
inexperience, diffidence, sensitiveness and pride, was peculiarly 
unfitted for the task she had chosen. Like the great apostle of 
the Gentiles, in the contemplation of a mightier, diviner office, 
I could have exclaimed ‘ who is sufficient for these things?’ I 
daily wilted under my self-imposed burthen. The hectic of 
nervous excitement colored my feverish cheek, and an expres- 
sion of anxiety and care contracted my once open brow. 

I think I could have borne the six hour’s thraldom with tole- 
rable fortitude, could I have been left, during the rest of the 
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time, at my own disposal. But I was so oppressed by their hos- 
pitalities! 1 had to visit every family in the neighborhood; 

go as early and stay as late as possible ; to hear parents talk 
about their children; and to be compelled to tell a thousand 
white lies about them myself. I have one visit on record suffi- 
ciently amusing to relate; it was at Mr. B’s, the most conceited 
and withal the most ignorant man in the neighborhood. Never 
having had the advantage of an early education, and anxious 
to establish a literary character, somewhat late in the day he 
had studied the dictionary and stocked his memory with words, 
which he used without any other apparent regard to their 
meaning and application, than a certain resemblance of sound. 
I was invited to his house on Saturday afternoon, as I had no 
school exercise, so that I might go at two o’clock, and as it was 
his most leisure day, he could devote himself delusively, as he 
said, to my entertainment. For three hours he did indeed de- 
vote himself most religiously to the task, during which time, his 
wife was preparing supper, conceiving politeness and hospital- 
ity consisted solely in giving a laborious and plentiful repast. 
I had all the pleasures of anticipation—for | was regaled by 
the odors of preparation, and one of the little girls also whisp- 
ered me, when the closet door was left open, that * mother had 
a heap of cake up in that are soup tureen.’ Mr. B. was an 
inveterate complimenter. He told told me ‘that he considered 
me a most extravagant school mistress; that his children reproved 
most rapidly under my distruction.” When I put my handker- 
chief to my face, to conceal the laughter I could not repress, 
he told me ‘I need not have the least malictousness, he was flat- 
tering me, for he was the very pink of austerity and rancor.” 
After the great business of supper was over, at which Mrs, B. 
presided, with a face as red as a full-blown piony, | was invited 
to take a walk over the farm, an offer which was unspeakably 
refreshing. A cool, pleasant breeze was stirring the foliage 
of the green shade trees of the intervals, beneath which the 
sleek, cloven-feet cattle were luxuriously ruminating—the corn- 
stalks were decorated with their beautiful shining silk tassels— 
over a field of blossoming buckwheat, myriads of bees were 
hovering and buzzing, with a kind of sweet, lulling sound— 
a clear brook ran smiling, laughing and babbling at the foot of 
an orchard on the sunny side of a gentle slope—it did indeed 
present a charming prospect, or rather as Mr. B. observed, ‘if 
was a most ineigneficanity beautiful farm.” He begged of me not 
to walk too fast, ‘as it was so extensively warm;” observing at the 
same time, that he feared ‘that it did not agree with me to 
keep school. as | looked more emancipated than when I first 
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came.’ When I took leave of them at night, he renewed his 
compliments, saying at the close, ‘ that with regard to his chil- 
dren’s education, he should insult my wishes in every peculiar.’ 
And were there no moral flowers blooming around to sweeten 
my thorny path? No intellectual gem in the caverns of igno- 
rance, to throw a ray of brightness on my daily toil? Alas! 
mine was a proud, discontented spirit, fanned by no gale of fra- 
grance, gilded by no healing beam. It was pride that drove 
me, solitary and unfriended, from kindred guardianship and 
shelter—for though harsh and avaricious, my aunt was never 
absolutely abusive; and by patient gentleness, I might perhaps 
have softened her severity of discipline. It was pride that 
made me turn in disgust from the well-meant kindnesses of 
those, whose fellowship, I had voluntarily sought—pride, that 
chilled the spontaneous effusions of their honest sensibility and 
made me believe all hearts were deserts, because I surrounded 
myself with a cold and frosty atmosphere. Unconscious that 
the evil was in myself, I blamed the perverseness of my destiny, 
the isolation of my being. How many irreclaimable hours 
have I wasted in the evening solitude of my chamber, gazing 
abstractedly on that glorious host, the Chaldean shepherds ador- 
ed, or given up to selfish repinings, when I might have gone 
down into the unknown depths of my own soul, or privileged as 
angels are, ascended on the wings of devotion, into the magni- 
ficent presence-chamber of the King of kings. 

But I must hasten to the moment, when I first began to know 
myself, and though the lamp that enlightened my conscience 
was held by a weak and trembling hand, it burned with pene- 
trating and steady lustre. In my diurnal walks to the school- 
house, | found means to vary the monotony of the exercise, by 
changing the path, and sometimes on my return, | wandered 
miles out of the regular course. I had often noticed a little 
cottage, situated at a considerable distance from the road, very 
old and low to be sure, but still neat and embosomed in shade. 
So great was my distaste for rusticity, I never felt any inclina- 
tion to know who inhabited it, though I had frequently seen a 
nice-looking little girl standing in the door, following me wish- 
fully with her eyes as I passed, and I knew she was not of the 
number of my pupils. One day just before I reached this cabin, 
I was overtaken by a sudden shower, and was forced to seek 
shelter there, till the rain was over. The little girl curtsyed 
and blushed with more sensibility in her countenance than I 
had observed in any other children of the neighborhood, and 
asked me if I would please to walk in. I did walk in—and had 
I then known into what a really august presence I was ushered, 
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I should have bowed in lowly reverence. In that low and 
mean apartment, clothed in the habiliments of poverty, sur- 
rounded by the mere necessaries of life, was one, to whom re- 
gality itself might pay homage, un aged christian, almost four 
score years and ten, on the solemn margin of two worlds—the 


hopes of the one chastening and illumining the memories of 


the other. She sat in an elbow chair, her bible resting on her 
kness, in an attidude of quiet contemplation. I think it is Ma- 
dame de Stael, who says * that time injures man alone; that the 
ruins of temples are more interesting than they ever were in 
their original pomp; that the rock, overgrown with moss and 
mantled with ivy, is more picturesque than the smooth, unsculp- 
tured granite; but that we can never convince ourselves that 
beauty ever beamed from the wan and faded face of age. It 
isnotso. There is a beauty in the dim grey, still more in the 
snow-white locks. ‘There is a beauty in the meek, quiet, wait- 
ing eye. Even its wrinkles are but curls in the waves of time, 
that tell of subsided passions and hushed storms. She sat, this 
aged woman, in her elbow chair, as I said before, bending be- 
neath the weight of four score years and ten. She lifted ber 

eyes with a look of placid interest, and motioned her grand- 

child to place mea chair. I apologized for my intrusion. She 
took off her glasses, wiped them long with her clean checked 
apron, then putting them on again, looked in my face witha 
pleased inquiring expression, and a glimmering smile like that 
which is seen on the features of infancy. I felt embarrassed, 
not being accustomed to the society of very aged people, since 
I was a child; but endeavored to think of something to say. 

*Can you see to read yet, grandmother” said I, lifting at the 
same time the volume that lay in her lap. 

* Blessed be God, dear young lady, answered she, in a mild, 
tremulous voice, ‘my eyes are yet spared to read his holy word.’ 
{ had touched the right chord—the chord that still vibrated to 
the music of feeling. All the animation and energy of decay. 
ing life seemed concentrated in this one theme. She told me 
of the comfort she had found in those divine pages, quoting the 
most appropriate and beautiful texts, when her own language 


failed to express the strength of her meaning. She spoke of 


early blighted hopes—of children alienated from her by unwor- 
thiness, snatched from her by death—of grandchildren and 
great grandchildren, the flowers of her old age—all cut down, 
but one, whom Providence in mercy spared to watch over her. 
‘Yes! said she, ‘I am left destitute, but not forsaken; poor, but 
not comfortless; weary in body,but strong and fervent in spirit. 
| feel that Iam but a cumberer of the earth, but,’ looking up- 
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wards with an expression of holy confidence and resignation. 
*[ trust | may patiently wait the coming of the Son of Man.’ 
I was surprised—lI was awed, by the sublimity of her language, 
coming from the lips of poverty and obscurity. I knew not tie 
inspiration of religion. 1 knew not how much an habitual, 
communion with the Deity could elevate the mind uninformed 
of the wisdom of this world. When the rain had ceased, | 
rose to depart, but with reluctance. 1 wanted to find out the 
secret of her happiness and contentment. So poor and aged 
and infirm! yet so placid and grateful! Every thing around 
her breathed of tranquility. The little girl moved about with 
a stilly step, as if accustomed to respect the nerves of the aged; 
the old cat sat purring demurely in the corner, with her calm, 
green eyes more than half shut; and an hour-glass standing on 
the table, seemed to whisper, with its gliding sands, of everlast- 
ing peace. 

Every day, during the month succeeding, | returned by that 
lonely path,and entered the cottage door. My restless spirit was 
always tranquilized in her presence, and her aged eyes learned 
to brighten at the sound of my coming footsteps. There was 
something almost inexplicable in the prevailing influence she 
exercised over my character. It must have been the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty, ‘the still small voice,’ heard through her 
lips and penetrating my inmost soul. One evening, on entering 
the room, (the house contained but one) I saw something had 
occurred of an afilictive nature. Little Jane wore a very long 
face, and her grandmother’s smile of welcome was fainter than 
usual. ‘Are you not well, to-day? I anxiously asked. Jane 
drew me and whispered dolefully, ‘ Yes, Ma’m;’ but pussy 
jumped up on the big bible, and knocked down grandmother's 
spectacles and broke them all to pieces. She can’t read any 
more now; and I only know how to spell.’ Here she put her 
apron to her face and sobbed distinctly. ‘* Don’t grieve so, child, 
said her grandmother; ‘I almost know it by heart, though it was 
a comfort to look upon the gracious words.’ Here a tear gath- 
ered into her pious eye, and fell slowly down into her lap. Two 
thoughts flashed into my mind at once. I had a pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles, of surprising clearness—a precious relic of 
my own dear grandmother—laying at this moment in the bot- 
tom of my trunk. They should supply the loss of those the 
sacrilegious cat had destroyed. I would also give Jane daily 
lessons at home, as she could not leave her grandmother to 
attend the school. I reproached myself for not making the 
offer sooner, when | witnessed the joy and gratitude with which 
the proposition was received. But when | brought the spec- 
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iacles, what blessings were showered upon me!—blessings 
‘not loud, but deep.’ A little while and my engagement would 
be fulfilled. I had formed no plan for the future, but I had now 
become so much attached to my aged friend, I resolved to re- 
main in the neighborhood, till another opportunity for employ- 
ment offered. Every thing seemed changed. The children 
were more docile and intelligent. The corners of farmer H’s 
mouth looked less rigidly wise. Even Mr. B’s syntax became 
more interesting. When he told me, * that he looked forward 
to my approaching extermination with delight, and that he did 
not doubt it would reflect Aorror on the whole neighborhood, 
I took the spirit of his words, notwithstanding their terrific 
import, and thanked him for his kindness. Let no one imagine 
| have exaggerated this good man’s peculiarity—like the queen 
of Sheba, 1 might rather say,* the half has not been told. I 
had told all my history to my dear old friend, and my resolution 
to remain where | was, rather than return to the home I had 
abandoned in my pride. But this she combated with an earn- 
estness I found irresistible. She convinced me of the unlov- 
liness of the feeling I was cherishing—nay, more—of its irreli- 
gion. She asked me in her own spiritual language, if I thought 
when the darkness and loneliness of age should arrive, it would 
gladden my being to reflect that I had conversed in haughti- 
ness of spirit with one, who must then be mouldering cold and 
unconscious, beneath the clods of the valley? Oh! most be- 
loved, yet lowly teacher of righteousness and truth! thy meek, 
persuasive eloquence did not fall on the stony wilderness. My 
heart was softened by the dew of penitence, and the seeds of 
divine instruction took root and grew and blossomed, like the 
plant of the parable, that shot upwards its sacred branches, 
till the birds of heaven found shelter in the foilage, and the 
celestial dove brooded in its topmost boughs. I bade her fare- 
well. I promised to return with the blossoms of May. A sol- 
emn shadow passed over her hoary brow—for she felt, before 
that time, in all human probability, she, the ancient in years, 
would be summoned into the presence of the Ancient of Days. 
After the manner of the patriarchs of old, she laid her hand on 
my head and blessed me. From her great age and sanctity, 
my imagination invested her with the power and dignity of 
prophecy, and I received her benediction, trembling with grat- 
itude and awe. But I must not linger, though it be on conse- 
crated ground. I found my aunt, whom I left vigorous in health, 
lying on the bed of sickness, helpless, querulous, and conse- 
quently neglected or grudgingly served. She endeavored to 
reproach me, and bid me begone; but before the sentence was 
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finished, the austere, now dependent invalid, melted into child- 
ish tears. Her illness was long and painful, and proved mortal. 
To the last moment of her existence I watched over her with 
even filial tenderness and care; and I had my reward. Not 
alone in the fortune, which unable to carry into the tomb, she 
left me at her death, by which I was enabled to be the almo- 
ner of heaven’s bounty; but in the anxious eye that followed 
my every movement; the subsiding of fretfulnes and restless- 
ness at my approach; the involuntary expression of ‘ good girl, 
| wish I had always been kind to you!’ And then the last dy- 
ing glance fixed in fading fondness on me, till it went out in the 
night of death. Oh! it was in these I found my reward—these 
were treasures of memory, ‘no moth nor rust could destroy, 
no thieves break in and steal.’ The blossoms of May put forth 
again—and where was the aged dweller of the hermitage? 
Tranquilly sleeping in that bed— 


* Cold, deep and small— 
Six dark boards and one milk-white sheet.’ 


There her ashes wait the morning of the resurrection, when 
they will be raised in glory, at the sound of the archangel’s 


trump. : 
And where is little Jane, the orphan grandchild? Under 


my own roof, educated and cherished by me, for the sake of 
her to whom I owed all my prosperity in this world and all my 
best hopes in another. Even now she is sitting at my fireside, 
as I write; and true to her early acquired habits of industry, 
knitting with unwearied diligence. She looks at the hourglass 
standing on my table, bequeathed to me by her sainted relative. 
She cannot see distinctly to take up the next stitches. A little 
while and she again looks up; and her humble eyes resting on 
me, overflow with gratitude and feeling—and this too is my re- 
ward! How little have I merited, and yet how abundantly 
have I reaped! C. Le He 





ECCLESIASTES. 


Tue book of Ecclesiastes is one of the most interesting relics 
of antiquity. The simplicity of its language, the pathos of its 
sentiment, the depth of its truth, and the exquisite beauty of its 
allegory, place it among the most splendid specimens of the 
gorgeous literature of the ancient oriental world. Its Hebrew 
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name, Koheleth, is well translated by the old English word 
Preacher, taking the term in its most extensive sense to signity 
any one who solemnly harangues an assembly on moral and 
sacred subjects. ‘The work is throughout a sermon on the van- 
ity of the world, and the preacher is one who had explored to 
the utmost limit all the sources of earthly happiness, and found 
them unsatisfying. 

It is the object of the book to give an exact picture of the 
experience of Solomon, and to teach by the example of this 
most prosperous and most illustrious of all the oriental kings, the 
total insufficiency of earth and all the good things of this world, 
when pursued for their own sake and with views limited to 
the present life, to confer happiness; and to show that all hap- 
piness consists in fearing God and keeping his commandments, 
and in using the things of this world with wise reference to a 
future life. If, now, we can ascertain the method by which 
this object is accomplished, we shall get a clue to the interpre- 
tation of the whole book, and avoid the difliculties and absurdi- 
ties into which most commentators have fallen by starting from 
wrong premises. 

The method which the writer pursues to accomplish his 
purpose, is the most vivid and effective that can be conceived. 
Instead of describing the various processes of thought and feel- 
ing through which Solomon passed in the course of his eventful 
life, the whole heart of the king is taken out and held up before 
our eyes, with every thing it contained, both good and bad. 
The secret chambers of his soul are thrown open, and we see 
every thought and feeling as it arises in the mind, and in the 
exact shape in which it first presents itsell, without any of those 
modifications by which men soften down the harsher features of 
their first thoughts, before they give them utterance to their 
fellow-men. 

Solomon began his career under the influence of sincere 
piety; uninterrupted prosperity corrupted his feelings and made 
him worldiy; he began to seek his happiness in the things of 
earth, and eagerly pursued under all the advantages which wis- 
dom, wealth, and regal power would give, every earthly gratifi- 
cation to satiety. He is disappointed and disgusted; and _in- 
stead of repenting of his errors, he becomes dissatisfied with 
the arrangements of providence, misanthropic, and skeptical. 
His conscience, however, is not entirely asleep, but occasionally 
interposes to check his murmurings and reprove him for his 
follies. 

In this state of mind he is introduced, and in the character 
of Koheleth, gives full and strong utterance to all his feelings. 
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Hence inconsistent statements and wrong sentiments are to be 
expected in the progress of the discourse; and it is not till towards 
the close of the book that all his errors are corrected, and he 
comes to the ‘conclusion of the whole matter, as a penitent, 
humbled, believing, religious man. 

As examples of the inconsistencies alluded to, compare chap- 
ter ii. 15, 16, with verse 26; also viii. 15 with vii. 2, 3; and iii. 
18, 19 with xi. 9. 

We will now give a brief analysis of the contents of the 
book, for the aid of those who may wish to read it and appre- 
ciate justly its sentiment and its literary merits, 

Chapters i-iv, Koheleth, in the warmth of his disappointment 
and disgust, utters vehement complaints, asserting and proving 
the vanity of all earthly pursuits, and intermingling expressions 
of discontent and skepticism. After chapter iv. Koheleth 
checks his vehemence; and like a man trying to soothe his own 
perturbed feelings, he addresses himself in the second person, 
thou, &c. See v. 1-8, vii. 9-15, viii. 2, 3, &c. Still he occa- 
sionally breaks out in complaints, in the first person, though 
the vehemence of them is very much softened. See v. 13-18, 
vi. 1-8, viii. 14-17, &c. Thus the prevailing tone of chap- 
ters v—-x, is sedative and preceptive; though they are of a 
mixed character, and exhibit Koheleth in the process of peni- 
tence and of gradually improving moral feeling. Chapter xi, xii. 
Koheleth appears entirely repentant, subdued, and humbled, 
and expresses his conscientious conviction in regard to the whole 
subject, and gives the result of all his experience. See particu- 
larly chapter xii. 13, 14. 

A strictly logical arrangement of thought is not to be ex- 
pected in a work of this kind. The ideas are arranged as they 
happened to be associated in the writer’s mind; and with just 
so much neglect of logical order as the agitated condition of 
Koheleth’s feelings would naturally occasion. 

There is another peculiarity altogether oriental. Between 
the discussions of the different topics, various proverbs and wise 
sayings are introduced, which are only very remotely con- 
nected with the general train of thought or with each other. 
The orientals delight to adorn their writings with strings of 
proverbs, as they do their persons with strings of pearls; and no 
matter how diverse from each other they may be, provided each 
is by itself beautiful. 

In regard to the inconsistencies of sentiment in this book, we 
have many parallels in other books of the Bible. In that mag- 
nificent product of primitive orientalism, the book of Job, many 
of the sentiments uttered by the interlocutors Eliphaz, Bildad, 
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and Zophar are entirely wrong; and these wrong sentiments are 
reproved and corrected by the Almighty at the close of the book; 
as like sentiments in Ecclesiastes are retracted and refuted by 
Koheleth himself, when he comes to a better mind. The Bible 
gives us the most natural and vivid representations of all the feel- 
ings of man, and always furnishes us with the means of distin- 
guishing the good fromthe bad. The book of Ecclesiastes is a 
true picture of the naked human heart, in its progress from sa- 
tiety and consequent discontent and skepticism, to true repen- 
tance and well-grounded faith, which afford the only solid foun- 
dation for permanent enjoyment. Unbelief is most commonly 
the child of misanthropy, and the grandchild of disappointed 
ambition or satiated voluptuousness. 

Prior, in his elaborate poem entitled ‘Solomon,’ has ampli- 
tied the leading ideas of Koheleth with splendid diction, har- 
monious versification, and copious imagery; but with all these 
merits, the poem tires by its prolixity. Dr. Johnson, in his 
‘Rasselas,’ has expressed much more felicitously the same gene- 
ral train of feeling, of which every man has more or less expe- 
rience in the course of his life; and of all modern works, Ras- 
selas is that which approaches nearest, in its tone and spirit, to 
the plaintive discourse of the Jewish king. The first sentence 
of Rasselas would serve equally well as an introduction to Ec- 
clesiastes. *Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of 
fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phe intoms of hope; who 
expect that age will perform the promises of youth, and that the 
deficiencies of the present day will be supplied by the morrow, 
attend, &c. Such are the persons who should re: ad Ecclesiastes, 
and who are likely to find their own experience vividly depicted 
by the pencil of the Hebrew sage. 

Having spoken thus far of the general character of this inter 
esting book, we will proceed to lay before our readers select por- 
tions of the composition itself, adhering as closely as possible, 
in our translations, to the good old English of the common ver- 
sion. The translation will be made more scrupulously literal 
than that in our common Bibles, in order to give the reader as 
exact an idea as possible of the true shape and complexion of 
the Hebrew original. 

The first of the following sentences is the original title of the 
book; the second is the motto or text on which the whole dis- 
course is founded, and which is repeated just before the close, 
(xii. 18); and the third is the statement of the particular ques- 
tion first discussed. 
The words of Koheleth, the son of David, king in Jerusalem: Vanity of vanities, 


saith Koheleth, vanity of vanities, the whole is vanity! What profit hath man in all 
his labor which he laboreth under the sun? 
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After this introductory statement, the preacher proceeds, in 
answer to the question proposed, to illustrate the general 
thought, that the course of nature goes on inflexibly in its own 
way; and let man do what he will, he cannot produce the least 
change in it, to render it more agreeable to his own inclina- 
tions. In the first place he can effect no change in the physical 
world. 


A generation goeth, and a generation cometh; but the earth standeth forever. The 
sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth down, and panteth towards his place whence he 
arose. ‘I'he wind goeth to the south and turneth to the north; the wind goeth turning 
and turning; and the wind cometh back again on his circuits. All the rivers go into 
the sea, and the sea is never filled; to the place whence the rivers came, thither do 
they return again. 


The sea particularly alluded to in the last remark, is evi- 
dently the Mediterranean, as that was the only one with which 
a king in Jerusalem would probably be familiar; and the facts 
in regard to this sea, strikingly illustrate the truth of the remark, 
and show the acquaintance of the wise monarch of the He- 
brews with natural history. The Nile, the Don, the Nieper, 
the Danube, the Ebro, the Rhone, the Po, are continually 
pouring their waters into the Mediterranean; and besides all 
this, a strong current of nearly twelve miles in width and seven 
hundred yards in depth is continually setting into the sea from the 
Atlantic Ocean; and yet, with all this immense accumulation of 
waters, the sea, though it has no visible outlet, is never filled. 
Enormous quantities of water, therefore, must rise in vapor, 
descend in rain, and thus return to the springs of the rivers 
which feed the sea. It is true, that two weak lateral cur- 
rents and an under current set from the sea into the ocean 
through the straits of Gibraltar; but these will not materially 
affect the result, and they were probably unknown in Solomon’s 
time. The Dead sea, also, into which the Jordan continually 
flows, has no visible outlet, and is never filled. 

The writer proceeds to illustrate the fact, that, as no change 
can be effected in the course of nature, so in the moral world 
things keep on in the same perpetual round; the pursuits, dis- 
positions and anxieties of men are in all ages essentially the 
same; and the only reason why one imagines that there are 
developments of human nature entirely new, is his ignorance 
of the past; and in future ages also, the same ignorance of the 
past and the same apparent novelties will continue to exist. 


All things labor wearisomely, man cannot utter it; the eye is not satisfied with see- 
ing, and the ear is not satiated with hearing. What hath been is that which shall be, 
and what hath been done is that which shall be done, and there is nothing new under 
the sun. Should there be any thing of which one will say, ‘See, this is new;? it 
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hath already been in old times which were before us. There is no remembrance of 
former things; and also of future things there will be no remembrance with those who 
shall come after them. 


Koheleth next proceeds to confirm what he has said by his iN 
own experience, and as he had been particularly celebrated for : ii 2 
wisdom, he first shows that wisdom avails nothing, not even un- PEE 
der the most favorable circumstances for acquiring it, as it only “On 

' k 


enables man to see existing evils the more clearly, without giv- ie) 

ing him the power to remedy them. . 
I, Koheleth, was king over Israel in Jerusalem; and I put my heart to search out 

and to deliberate by wisdom upon every thing which is done under the heavens. This 

troublesome business hath God given to the sons of Adam, that they may busy themselves fi 

therewith. I saw all the doings which are done under the sun, and behold, the whole 

is vanity and empty effort. ‘The crooked cannot be straightened, and the lacking can- 

not be numbered, I spake with my heart, saying, Behold I have made great and 

added wisdom above all which was before me at Jerusalem, and my heart saw very 

much wisdom and knowledge. And I put my heart to know wisdom and to know 

folly and madness. I know that this also is empty effort; for in much wisdom is 

much trouble, and he who increaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 


Koheleth thus shows, from his own experience, that the pur- 
suit of wisdom and knowledge as a source of haopiness is vain, M 
and can end only in disappointment. He next shows that the 
pursuit of the pleasures of sense, the gratification of taste, and 
even the union of intellectual action with sensual pleasure, are 
utterly insufficient, of themselves, to afford permanent satisfac- 
tion. We must defer to some future occasion the further listen- 
ing to this royal and eloquent complainer. Herper. 


UNIVERSAL EDUCATION A PECUNIARY GAIN TO A COUNTRY. 


A SPEECH DELIVERED BEFORE THE EDUCATION CONVENTION, IN FRANFORT, KEN- 
TUCKY, JANUARY, 1834, BY JOHN C. YOUNG, PRESIDENT OF CENTRE COLLEGE, 
DANVILLE, KENTUCKY. 


GENTLEMEN: 

You have assembled here not for amusement, but for busi- 
ness—not for the furtherance of some frivolous or temporary 
project, but for the advancement of one of the noblest and j 
most important causes which ever enlisted the sympathies or 4 
elicited the exertions of patriots and philanthropists. Assem- ; 
bled as you are for such a purpose, I feel that I would insult he 
your understandings and be rebuked by your merited contempt, i, 
if, for the language of sober argument, | presented you with the ? 
frippery of vague and empty declamation. I know that you 
demand facts not flowers, reason not rhetoric, proofs not poetry : 
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and if I fail in attempting to inform your judgments by facts and 
arguments, I promise you that, at least, I will not be guilty of 
sinning against your taste by an unseasonable address to your 
fancies. 

Kentucky, as a state, has heretofore done nothing efficient 
for the cause of popular education. Yet I confidently believe 
that the day will arrive, when, by the universal diffusion of 
literature and science through her borders, all * her sons shall 
be as plants grown up in their youth, and her daughters shall 
be as corner-stones polished after the similitude of a palace.’ 
Stranger changes than this have taken place, since the rifle of 
the adventurous hunter first rung through the woods of ‘the 
dark and bloody ground.’ ‘That energetic and resistless spirit 
which existed in the bosoms of our fathers, and subdued the wil- 
derness as well as the savage, is not dead—it is not even asleep. 
The effects of its daily activity are multiplying around us; and 
we need only direct it upon this great object to see all our de- 
sires speedily accomplished. Let no one from our past supine- 
ness infer our future failure. Many circumstances have com- 
bined to thrust the subject of general education from the mind 
of the community—they have not thought, and consequently 
have not felt and acted upon it. Patient and active exertion, 
on the part of its friends, is alone wanting to ensure the suc- 
cess of thiscause. We can predict its triumph from the recent 
wondrous progress of knowledge, whose extension within these 
few years past reminds us of the poet’s description of the’fabled 
goddess, whose creeping form expanded by its own motion, 
until, as she walked upon the earth, her head was hidden in the 
clouds. We are not in a corner of the earth that this growing 
influence should not reach us—it has been felt among us, and 
will be felt still more strongly, impelling us to action. But we 
predict this triumph, with still more certainty, from an acquain- 
tance with the character of our people. They are too liberal 
in sentiment, to object to great undertakings because they are 
novel—they are too generous, to disregard the welfare of those 
who are to come after them—they are too sensible of the value 
of knowledge, to bequeath to their children an inhesitance of 
ignorance—they are too intelligent, not to perceive their own 
true interests when plainly set before them—they are too wise, 
to hoard when an enlightened economy teaches them to 
expend. 

Let us only present the subject in all its aspects before this 
community, and [ have no fear for the result. 

I leave to one who is hereafter to address you—and who is far 
more competent to such a work—the task of displaying the 
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political and social advantages of a system of universal educa- 
tion, while I confine my efforts to a single point, hitherto, so far 
as I have seen, untouched—the pecuniary gain of such a system. 

The first, and I might say, the only objection ever urged 
against the plan of furnishing a good teacher to every neigh- 
borhood, and thus providing every child with the means of 
instruction, is, that it ¢s expensive. But if we can show that the 
expense of education is like the outlay of the farmer for his 
implements of husbandry, of the mechanic for his tools, of the 
manufacturer for his machinery, and of the physician for his 
drugs—that it is the sacrifice of a small portion of our present 
wealth to secure a great future accession; if we can show this, 
we prove the folly of a stinted and niggardly expenditure—we 
prove, that such a liberal provision as will secure universal and 
thorough education, is a nation’s best economy. Thus, if we 
succeed in our proof, we not only plant our foot on this objec- 
tion and crush it to atoms, but on its very ruins we construct 
the strongest argument in behalf of our system—an argument 
that appeals to the self-interest of the community—an argument 
that addresses itself to one of the raling passions of mankind, 
the love of wealth. 

Ist. 4 system of universal and sound education would increase 
the wealth of our state by its effect on our legislation. Some laws 
give health and strength and growth to a community; while 
others disorder, enfeeble, and dwarf it. If unwise, they bind 
it hand and foot, and cripple its energies—if wise, they give 
force and direction to its powers, and impel it on to prosperity. 
*I cannot play, was the noble answer of the Grecian statesman 
to one who handed hima musical instrument. ‘I cannot play, 
but I can make a small state a great one.’ He knew the pow- 
ers of his intellect, and understood the efficacy of those laws 
and regulations which his genius enabled him to devise. Of 
the excent to which even one act of legislation may increase 
the resources of a country, and advance its prosperity, we have 
a recent and signal instance. By a single resolution, a few 
years since, the state of New-York gave to her citizens the 
wealth of an empire. By her bold and far-sighted policy she 
created, in her own bosom, treasures greater than are contain- 
ed in the mines of Potosi. Hundreds of years of ordinary pro- 
gressive prosperity would not have advanced her to the situa- 
tion she now holds, in consequence of a solitary enactment. In 
a few years she will possess within herself more wealth, popu- 
lation, and power, than could have been found, fifty years ago, 
in all the states of this wide confederacy. A single unwise 
law, on the other hand, may, for a time, bankrupt a nation. In 
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proof of this assertion, I need only refer you to those numerous 
instances, which history furnishes, of kings and legislatures de- 
preciating the currency of a country, thus destroying public 
confidence, damming up the channels of trade, paralyzing indus- 
try, stagnating capital, and spreading distress and ruin over the 
land. ‘Take one more instance of the destructive effects of 
foolish legislation. By the English poor laws, farms, in some 
parts of England, which yield $1500 per annum rent, are taxed 
$1000 per annum for the support of the poor—in other words, 
the landholder pays two dollars out of every three of his income 
to support paupers. And, what is worse, by the report of the 
commissioners appointed, last session, Sy the house of commons, 
it appears that this system, so ruinous to owners of property, is 
equally pernicious to the poor themselves, destroying their in- 
dustry, forethought, economy, honesty, and comfort. But it is 
too evident a truth to need further illustration, that a nation is 
often impoverished or enriched by its laws. 

Let us consider the effect of universal and sound education 
on legislation. In a free country good laws can only be the 
result of general intelligence among the people. For such 
laws are not the offspring of chance, but of wisdom. The 
greatest philosopher that ever lived, and one of the greatest 
statesmen, has told us that good Jaws are * deep not vulgar, not 
made on the spur of a particular occasion, but out of provi- 
dence for the future.” Laws of this kind can never be enacted 
but by wise men. And to secure wise men as their representa- 
tives the people must be intelligent. 

Further, if a whole community were well educated, there 
would be a probability of obtaining good legislators, much 
greater than now exists, as there would then be a much greater 
mass of intelligent men capable of discharging the duty of 
legislation. Out of thousands of educated men it would be easy 
to select those who would be competent, from their talents and 
qualifications, to take large and remote views of all the interests 
of the country, and thus secure its prosperity. 

Laws are also the emanations of the intellect of a community 
in another sense, besides their being framed by those whem the 
community appoints. For few legislators will ever favor a law 
which they cannot justify in the eyes of their constituents. 
And if we had the wisest legislators that ever assembled, their 
wisdom would avail us little, if the people were ignorant and 
prejudiced. We would verify, in our case, the truth of the 
biting remark which Anacharsis made to the Athenian law- 
giver, on that part of his code by which a small and choice body 
of counsellors was appointed to deliberate and prepare business 
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on which the assembly of the people was to act. ‘Solon,’ said 
the caustic Scythian, ‘you have wise men to deliberate, and 
fools to decide.” If a people are governed by superficial ap- 
pearances and appeals to their prejudices and passions; if they 
have not intelligence sufficient to appreciate the solid reasons 
on which all salutary and iar-reaching enactments are based— 
that people must be content with laws the reverse of those 
which Bacon applauds—their laws must be vu/gar not deep, 
made on the spur of the occasion and not out of providence | for the 
future. 

If, then, the history both of our own and former ages teaches 
us that nations are often ground to the earth by bad legislation, 
while they are even ignorant of the cause of their distress, and 
so can do nothing to remove it; and if we are taught that a wise 
and provident le -gisl: ition often opens sources of w vealth through 
which millions annually flow into a community. I appeal to 
every reasonable man, whether that diffusion of intelligence 
which would secure our children from the curse of ignorant 
legislators, and ensure to them the services of enlightened men, 
would not be cheaply purchased at the utmost expense which 
the universal and thorough education of our youth could involve? 

2d. Universal education would more than pay for itself by sav- 
ing, to the mass of the people, a great part of what is now’ wasted 
in unprofitable and ruinous gratifications. All men crave enjoy- 
ment, and will have it. And the nature of their amusements 
and recreations will be determined by their respective degrees 
of refinement, mental cultivation, and morality. The Romans 

had their gladiatorial shows, where millions of money were an- 
nually spent to afford the populace the pleasure of seeing hu- 
man beings butcher one another. The Spaniards have their 
bull-fights. We and the English have our grog-shops. The 
money, time, health, and intellect wasted by the single gratifi- 

cation of drinking liquor, so universally indulged i in by the un- 
educated, no one, unless he has minutely examined into the 
facts, will be prepared to believe. Judge Cranch, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, estimates the whole annual waste, including 
the cost of the liquor, the loss of time from drunkenness, and 
the other subsequent items of expense, at about ninety-four 
millions of dollars per annum. With this statement agrees, in 
the main, the estimate of Benjamin F. Butler, the present 
attorney-general of the United States, a man whose virtues and 
talents command the respect even of those who differ from him 
in political sentiment. We might quote various other authori- 
ties of the highest respectability in different parts of our coun- 
try, all arriving, after the most accurate calculations, of which 
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the nature of the subject admits, at nearly the same conclusion. 
Unless our citizens are more abstinent than their neighbors— 
which we can scarcely flatter ourselves is the case—the por- 
tion of this loss which falls upon our state, in proportion to its 
population, is upwards of six millions of dollars per annum. 

Gaming is another of these destructive indulgencies. I have 
no data by which to calculate this item of our waste. But we 
may see how great it probably is, from the fact, that Colquhoun, 
an eminent writer on statistics, estimates the loss to the servants 
alone, in the city of London, by the gaming tables, at one mil 
lion five hundred thousand dollars per annum. 

I an fully aware that a bare knowledge of literature and 
science will never cure vicious propensities, nor prove in itself 
a suflicient preventive against their contraction. A moral 
and religious education alone can do this. But morality and 
religion can make comparatively little progress amid gross 
ignorance. Knowledge is the almost indispensable auxiliary of 
virtue. Besides, a great portion of the vice of the ignorant 
arises from the want of some innocent and agreeable occupa- 
tion for those leisure hours, which are found even amid the 
severest toils, and which are so abundant in a land like ours, 
where the most moderate labor will procure all the necessaries 
and many of the comforts and luxuries of life. Furnish men 
with the means of pleasant and profitable recreation, and you 
will do much to empty the haunts of vice, prevent the waste of 
the money spent in self-debasement, save the time and health 
of laboring men, and thus immeasurably accumulate the wealth 
of the country. If a man has, in his younger days, received 
good instruction, and thus acquired a taste for information and 
mental improvement, he can always have, at his own fireside, 
an object of interest. Books of science, as well as those of en- 
tertainment, are now so cheap, that, for a trifle, every man can 

rovide himself with enough to occupy his leisure for months. 

Let it then be no longer urged against a wide diffusion of 
thorough education, that ‘it will cost too much,’ when we see 
that, every year, there is spent in a single article of sensual 
and stupifying enjoyment, more than five times as much as 
would suffice to give the best instraction to every child in the 
state. Shall we foster our vices, and starve only our virtues? 
Can we afford millions for whisky and only thousands for edu- 
cation? Can we spend with princely munificence, when ruin 
corporeal, intellectual, and moral is the result of the expendi- 
ture? And shall we be parsimonious only when we are called 
upon to contribute to the moral and intellectual elevation of our 
children and our couutry? What would be thought of the 
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wisdom of the farmer who would, year afier year, permit his 
rich crops to be destroyed from a reluctance to incur the ex- 
pense of keeping his fences in repair? What would be thought 
of the wisdom of a merchant who would, month after month, 
permit the goods in his warehouse to be spoiled by the rain, 
and should plead, in justification of his course, that a good roof 
was too costly an article? And does not the wisdom of these 
individuals surpass the wisdom of that community, who will per- 
mit millions to be squandered in vice, that thousands may be 
saved in education? What kind of economy is this? It 
reminds us of the Roman miser, who starved himself to death, 
amid coffers of gold, because the food required to restore his 
exhausted frame would have cost him three farthings. 

3d. Universal education would promote the wealth of a commu- 
nily by improving the capacity of all its members, and thus enabling 
each individual to apply his powers to the best advantage. The ox 
and the horse excel human beings in strength; why is it, then, 
that the labor of a man is of more value than the labor of a 
beast? It is because he possesses intellect. The more, then, 
of this distinguishing and superior quality any one can be made 
to possess, the more valuable, in general, does his labor become. 
Probably no man will dispute the truth of the inspired proverb, 
‘ wisdom is better than strength.’ A fine illustration of the gain 
to national wealth as well as to national character, from the 
superior powers a good education imparts even to laborers, is 
furnished in some of our eastern manufactories. There are a 
number of articles for the manufacture of which the British 
enjoy at least equal advantages with ourselves; yet such is the 
superiority of our workmanship, owing solely to the higher skill 
and ingenuity which intelligence imparts to the American 
workmen in these branches, that the foreigners are obliged to 
counterfeit the stamp of our manufacturers to prevent their 
goods from being driven out of the market. This is a fact well 
known to our pastnes merchants. Some time since, an agent 
from Birmingham was sent to our country for the express pur- 
pose of inspecting a particular manufactory, to ascertain the 
cause of this superiority, that the improvements in machinery, 
to which it was ascribed, might be examined and introduced 
into the establishment in which he was employed in England. 
He entered the building during an intermission of labor, and 
found many of the hands engaged in reading the London Me- 
chanic’s Magazine. He expressed himself to his conductor as 
satisfied at once as to the cause of the superiority of the Ameri- 
can manufacturers. ‘It lies, said he, ‘in the superior intelli- 
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gence of your workmen ; each one of them is fit to be a super- 
intendant.’ 

I would appeal to every observing man, whether the advan- 
tage of a good education would not be worth to every man and 
every woman, in a pecuniary point of view, in the course of a 
lifetime, more than one hundred dollars; and I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that, if a liberal system of universal instruction 
were adopted, more knowledge could be gained for that amount 
of money than is now possessed by many of those who pass sev- 
eral years at college, studying what is called the ‘irregular 
course.’ 

I know, indeed, that, in monarchical and aristocratieal states, 
it has been a favorite opinion that education spoils common lab- 
orers—that it puts them above their work. But ‘knowledge 
puffeth up’ only where it is a distinction. In countries where 
common laborers are kept in gross and debasing ignorance, and 
are regarded and treated as little better than beasts, education 
will naturally unfit an individual for labor—he has had imparted 
to him too much dignity of character and self-respect to fit him 
for a state of servile degradation. . But let education be made 
common, and the laboring class treated as intelligent beings, 
and no man will be above work. Manual Jabor is made hon- 
orable by the respectability of those who perform it; for the 
character of every occupation is given to it by the character of 
those who pursue it. It is an insult to the God of nature, to 
suppose that one class of mankind must necessarily remain de- 
graded, in order that another may be made comfortable. 

4th. Education would increase the riches of a community, by 
facilitating the adoption of all improvements in the mechanical, 
manufacturing, and agricultural arts. There are two strong 
barriers which obstruct the advancement of an uneducated peo- 
ple—ignorance and prejudice. Men who never read, know of 
no other instruments and metheds of work than those which they 
have seen. ‘Thus we observe hundreds of labor-saving or econ- 
omical inventions in use in our country, which, in another, are 
totally unknown. And even in the same country, the improve- 
ments common in one section are often unheard of in another. 
But if men read, this would not be the case. Every man might 
be thoroughly acquainted with his calling. He could not only 
know it as he was taught it, but as it is pursued in other parts 
of the world—he could avail himself not only of his own and 
his immediate instructor’s wisdom, but he could borrow the wis- 
dom of all who have followed the same pursuit—he might 
receive valuable hints from men who had died before he was 
born—he might grow rich by availing himself of the discove- 
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ries of hisantipodes. Publications on every branch of industry 
are procurable, cheap, and easily understood. 

But prejudice, as well as ignorance, treads in the paths of 
old, and it looks with scorn or suspicion on all improvements. 
And as it springs from erroneous views and contraction of mind, 
it can only be removed by that mental cultivation which will 
enlighten and expand the intellect. 

It might be invidious to produce domestic illustrations of the 
effect of ignorance and prejudice in retarding the accumulation 
of national wealth; we will therefore draw them from our know- 
ledge of other nations. The East Indians pack their cotton for 
exportation by machinery, and put into the same bulk three 
times as much as the Chinese, who pack by hand. In conse- 
quence of their ignorance, the freight of the Chinese cotton 
costs them twelve times the price. The first saw-mill ever 
erected in England was destroyed by the populace, who thought 
it would throw the sawyers out of employment. When Har- 
grave, less than a century ago, attempted to introduce the spin- 
ning-jenny, which he had invented, into the cotton manufacture, 
he was obliged to fly from Lancashire, at the risk of his life. 
Such was the prejudice against the introduction of an improve- 
ment, that has yielded millions upon millions to the wealth of 
mankind. Every year of commercial distress in England wit- 
nesses an immense destruction of agricultural and manufactur- 
ing machinery. The ignorant and prejudiced laborers believe 
that the machinery, which is the real source of their wealth, is 
the cause of their distress. An engineer of deserved celebrity, 
not long since, stated that he had completed several machines 
of great utility, but dared not then bring them forward on ac- 
count of the popular feeling. A more ludicrous instance of a 
similar spirit in retarding human advancement, I have lately 
seen, in the report of an agent of a society similar to the one 
we have just formed. The inhabitants of a town in the neigh- 
borhood of the capital of one of the New England states, refused 
to hear him lecture, stating that they did not wish their children 
to learn such new notions as that the earth went round the sun. 

We have no means of accurately estimating the pecuniary 
loss which such a feeling inflicts on society; but we can easily 
see that it is immense. The history of one small district in 
France, for the last 50 years, exhibits a striking proof of the 
rapid advance, in wealth and comfort, occasioned by the spirit 
of improvement, which education and intelligence beget. I 
allude to the Ban de la Roche. Such was the barbarous con- 
stitution of this mountain district, that a little more than a cen- 
tury ago, its inhabitants subsisted chiefly on wild apples and 
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pears. And when at length famine had compelled the intro- 
duction of the potato, it degenerated so fast under their wretch- 
ed cullivation, that in a few years it yielded but the fourth of 
acrop. The roads—if roads they could be called—were so bad 
that for the greater part of the year, the inhabitants were com- 
»letely shut up in their mountains; and even the five villages, 
of which the little district was composed, could not communi- 
cate with each other. There was not a workshop among them, 
where a tool could be even mended. Their houses were sunk 
in the sides of the mountains, unhealthy, and without cellars to 
preserve their potatoes, the chief article of subsistence, from the 
frost. The only school-house in the whole district was dilapi- 
dated and threatening to fall, and the people felt too poor to 
erect another. But the talents, industry, and devoted zeal of 
a single man, the pastor Oberlin, changed the whole face and 
condition of this savage region. (ood roads have been cut in 
every direction—agriculture has been improved to such a de- 
gree, that considerable quantities of produce have been export- 
ed—trades have been learnt, and shops opened—comfortable 
cottages have been built and neat gardens cultivated—educa- 
tion has been diffused through the whole community—morals 
and religion have gone hand in hand with the increase of phy- 
sical comfort and wealth, and have greatly promoted it—and 
such have been the astonishing results of this change, that a 
considerable manufacturer of silk removed his establishment 
into the Ban, stating that ‘the pleasure of living in the midst 
of a little colony, whose manners were softened and whose 
minds were enlightened by instructions which they receive from 
their earliest years, compensated the privations of a residence 
in a valley, separated from the rest of the world by the moun- 
tains which surrounded it.’ If in a small, barren, and frozen 
district, the intelligence and devotedness of one individual could 
produce such rich fruits, what might we not expect from the dif- 
fusion of intelligence through a populous and fertile state? The 
cost of universal education would be as dust in the balance, 
when weighed against the comfort and wealth produced by the 
improvements which increased knowledge would introduce. 
dth. The original inventions and discoveries, which would natu- 
rally result from the cultivation of all the minds in the community, 
would open new and copious sources of wealth. Men celebrated 
in the history of the arts have been frequently indigent; but I 
remember only a solitary instance of one who was uneducated. 
Some have been found who have educated themselves, in spite of 
unfavorable circumstances; but cases of this kind must necessa- 
rily be rare. It requires the possession of knowledge and pre- 
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vious mental discipline to fit men for inventing and discovering. 
The number, therefore, of those felicitous combinations of 
thought, which originate useful improvements in the arts of life, 
in any country, will generally be found proportional to the num- 
ber of its educated inhabitants. If only the fifth part of any 
community are enlightened by early instruction, we can calcu- 
late on but the fifth part of the useful inventions and discoveries, 
which might be gained by the education of the whole. And 
thus we sce that the nations and states most distinguished for 
general intelligence, are also most conspicuous for the number 
and usefulness of their labor-saving machines, and for their 
continued succession of novel and successful experiments, in the 
various branches of industry by which wealth may be accumu- 
lated. ‘To verify the truth of these remarks, compare England 
with France, and our eastern states with other portions of the 
union. But not one-tenth of our citizens receive at present as 
good an education as all might, on the adoption of a good gen- 
eral system of popular education. And what a change would 
be wrought upon the condition of a community, were the prac- 
tical inventions and discoveries of its members multiplied ten 
fold! With what an accumulating rapidity would its prosperity 
move onward! What multitudes would then benefit society by 
their ingenuity, who now curse it by their vices! How many 
Franklins,and Fultons, and Rittenhouses, would rise up to bless 
the world, if the beams of knowledge were poured upon every 
mind, to kindle the flame of slumbering genius! The inven- 
tion of a single intellect, which might have slept in ignorance, 
had it not been awakened and called into activity by this all- 
reaching influence, might produce an annual pecuniary revenue, 
which would far more than defray the expense of the system to 
which its powers owed their development. It is to the increase 
of these very inventions and discoveries, that the moderns owe 
their superiority, in arts and riches, over the ancients; and by 
availing themselves of these, one nation now excels another. 
To illustrate this truth, let us compare the commercial and man- 
ufacturing power employed in England, with that of France. 
We learn, from the statistics of baron Dupin, that the force of 
men and horsesengaged in manufacturing and commercial indus- 
try in France, is equal to the power of 6,303,019 men. While 
in England and Scotland the animate force thus engaged is 
only equal to the power of 6,014,893 men. Thus we see, that 
France would be a greater commercial and manufacturing 
nation than England, were the amount of labor in these two 
nations dependent on the respective quantities of animate power 
they had in service. But the knowledge and ingenuity of the 
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English have brought into existence so many wonderful ma- 
chines and contrivances for economizing and accumulating 
power, that their whole force of living beings and machinery en- 
gaged in commerce and manufactures, is equivalent to the 
power of 25,854,893 men; while all the machinery and natural 
agents the French have brought to their assistance, only raise 
their force to a power equivalent to that of 11,536,352 men. 
Thus the English have quadrupled their power by machinery, 
while the French have not quite doubled theirs. In other 
words, in England, owing to the superior discoveries and inyen- 
tions of its inhabitants, every man occupied in commerce or 
manufactures, is, on an average, able to accomplish as much as 
2+ Frenchmen. 

Is it now any wonder that these Islanders, with a narrower 
territory, smaller population, and less genial climate, should so 
immensely outstrip their less intelligent and ingenious neighbors, 
in the accumulation of wealth?) And can we conceive a stronger 
proof of the actual pecuniary gain which accrues to a nation 
from cultivating the intellect of her sons, than is furnished 
by such a fact? 

Bat the triumph of intelligence, and consequently of educa- 
tion, its parent, is nowhere more strikingly displayed than in 
the British cotton trade with India. Cotton goods were for- 
merly imported from India. Now the English purchase the 
cotton in the raw material, transport it 7000 miles, manufacture 
it by their machinery, pay their heavy duties to the state upon 
it, transport it back to India, and sell it cheaper than the na- 
tives can furnish it themselves, though human labor is cheaper 
there than in England. 

The profit arising toa community from a single happy inven- 
tion of one of its intelligent members, often yields a far greater 
annual amount than would suflice to furnish all the children with 
the best education. This can be proved by scores of facts. 
We will cite but one or two. The ingenuity of Hugh Middle- 
ton, some hundred years ago, devised and executed a scheme 
for supplying London with pure water, by turning a river thirty- 
eight miles out of its natural course.* It is estimated that the 
amount now used in the city would cost, if furnished by hauling, 
the sum of nine millions of pounds sterling, per annum. By 
the work of Middleton, it costs but about 379,000. Thus a 
single felicitous invention has annually saved, to one city, up- 
wards of eight millions and a half of pounds sterling, or nearly 


* A share in the stock of this company cost originally one hundred pounds sterling 
it is now worth fifteen thousand. 
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torty millions of dollars—a sum more than suflicient to educate 
all the children of England. 

The English iron-works, in 1788, yielded but 68,000 tons; 
and the quantity of the article bad fallen off one-fourth in forty- 
five years, owing to the increased scarcity of wood for charcoal. 
But it was found that the powerful blast produced by a steam 
engine, could enable the manufacturers to substitute coke for 
charcoal. By this discovery the manufacture was rendered so 
productive, that in 1827, it yielded 690,000 tons—a_ tenfold 
increase. And thus a single discovery raised the value of a 
manufacture from about two millions and a half of dollars to 
upwards of twenty-four millions. 

I shall only refer in further illustration of this principle, to 
the effect of the application of steam to the propulsion of boats— 
a discovery with the results of which you are all familiar—a 
discovery which has already done more for every state in this 
valley than all the power of industry, working by the old 
methods, could have effected for it in a hundred years. It has 
filled our houses with the productions of every country and cli: 
mate, and has raised the price of every acre of our land, and 
almost every article of our produce. Ifthe education of all 
the children of a state, for centuries, raised up only one such 
discoverer as Fulton, or Watt, or Arkwright, without yielding 
another advantage, the country would be immensely a gainer 
by the outlay. 

Such is a partial survey of the reasoning by which we would 
establish the position, that a liberal system of universal educa- 
tion would prove a pecuniary gain to our state. It is reasoning 
which is based on facts; and if it shall have failed to convince, 
I must attribute the failure, not to the deficiency of proof in 
the subject, but to the impossibility of crowding, into the brief 
space we feel authorized to detain you, even a tythe of those 
facts which verify its correctness. For if there be a truth 
demonstrable in political and economical science, it is that 
nations are enriched by knowledge. And no man but one 
who has examined the history of nations, and investigated the 
causes of their poverty or wealth, can estimate the value of 
knowledge to a country’s prosperity. The God of nature has 
filled the earth, the air, and the water with treasures—with a 
bountiful hand he has scattered wealth through every land; and 
nothing but indolence, ignorance, and vice, prevent nations 
from abounding, in every thing that can make the condition 
of man comfortable and glorious. The advocates of education 
can, then, afford to come down from the high ground they love 
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to occupy. They rest its chief claim upon the fact, that it fits 
man for self-government and makes him a freeman indeed— 
that it raises him above dependence upon sensual indulgences 
for enjoyiment—that it opens to him stores of delight purer, 
more satisfying, and more enduring than gold can buy—tiat it 
exalts him still higher above the beast of the field, and impresses 
more fully upon him the likeness of his Creator. But here we 
see that, even in the acquisition of those material advantages, 
which are summed up under the idea of wealth, education is 
men’s best ally. 

Permit me, before I close, to advert, for a moment, to the 
peculiar interest Kentucky has in the speedy adoption of a sys- 
tem of general education. Jt ts the only thing which can secure 
to her the rank she now holds in this great confederacy. Her name 
has been deservedly distinguished in days that are passed. 
This distinction she owes to the character of her sons; and by 
their character alone can it be perpetuated. But those quali- 
ties, which command respect and admiration for a state in her 
early days, will not secure to her honor in after years. Our 
state is passing from her active and vigorous youth, when fire, 
and energy, and chivalrous daring, and uncalculating courage 
were sufficient to procure for her renown. With riper years 
must be acquired the sober excellencies which alone can give 
permanent dignity and influence. Her fire must be tempered 
by reflection—her energy directed by wisdom. Her sons and 
even her adopted sons admire and love her—her character is 
precious in their eyes: could they then bear to see her sink into 
premature decrepitude?—could they bear that her name should 
become a by-word for ignorance and contempt of learning? 
But even now her destitution of schools is quoted with astonish- 
ment; and she is held up to the younger states as a beacon to 
warn them against even a temporary neglect of this important 
subject. Her name is found far down on the registers of com- 
parative education—she is ranked just above countries, which 
are the last haunts of European ignorance. 

Weare no longer a frontier state, but the centre of a wide- 
spread union; and no enemy will ever again be likely to molest 
us. No more, then, can we find renown in fields of blood: but 
shall we not see it in the nobler fields of literature and science? 
The victories of Agincourt, Blenheim, and Trafalgar have not 
yielded to England the amount of glory she has gained from 
the labors of her Bacon, her Newton, her Locke, and her Mil- 
ton. And France will boast of her Pascal, her Des Cartes, her 
La Place, and her Corneille, when the bloody throng of her 
triumphant marshals shall all be forgotten. 
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Every nation, every community has its own distinctive char- 
acter—Kentucky has hers. And while we claim for her no 
monopoly of the nobler qualities which adorn human nature, 
we assert, fearless of contradiction even from strangers who 
know her well, that there exist in the character of her sons, 
all those elements of greatness which gave the Athenians of 
old their prominence among the nations. They have the same 
independence, the same generosity, the same restlessness, the 
same enthusiasm, the same fire—why should they not then attain 
the same glory?’ Why should they not be renowned for arts as 
well as for arms—for literature, as well as for liberty? Shall 
we leave it to the sons of New England to clothe our descen- 
dants in their manufactures, supply their firesides with comforts, 
and teach them the rudiments of science? We have given to 
the national councils the orator and statesman who, by his wis- 
dom and eloquence, has called into existence the manufactur- 
ing powers of our country—shall we then, above all others, 
tamely submit to have our wants supplied by the ingenuity and 
industry of other states; and all, because we suffer ourselves to 
remain too ignorant to avail ourselves of the advantages which 
nature has so prodigally lavished upon our noble soil? Our 
very hills are filled with mineral treasures, while our plains are 
proverbial for fertility; and shall our people remain destitute 
of that intelligence which will enable them to open the store- 
houses of nature, and enrich themselves with her precious 
gifts? An ignorant people in such a country would be like a 
blind man perishing with hunger, while loaded tables were 
spread out before him; or like the fabled Tantalus, burning with 
thirst while the cooling stream was flowing round his lips. 

The future history of acommunity may be predicted from the 
system it adopts for ‘the training of its future members. Causes 
work as regularly to produce their effects in the moral as in the 
physical world. And it is almost impossible to change the 
habits and character of a people when hardened and fixed by 
time—as their destiny is shaped in youth, it remains in age. 
Now, then, is our time for improvement—now is the time to fix 
the character of our posterity through the lapse of, perhaps, 
many centuries. Future generations will read the exploits of 
our infant state; they will learn that her children won the 
broad lands of the west, by the tomahawk and the rifle, from 
the sullen savage—that they baffled his wiles, tamed his spirit, 
and subdued his obstinacy. And while they admire the hardy 
endurance, the chivalrous valor. the romantic enterprise of her 
sons, shall they sigh at the thought that her after destiny 
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redeemed not the promise of her younger days? Shall our his- 
tory impress upon them the melancholy truth, that ignorance 
can cripple the swift, and dwarf the giant? Who will not lend 
his exertions to rescue our beloved land from so ignoble a fate? 


THE DESERTED ONE. 
I am an unloved and an abject thing, 
A lonely being, on this wide, drear earth! 
Unsought, uncared for, by my fellow-men, 
I drag through my long, cheerless term of years, 
Without one smile or tear of sympathy! 
My heart grows sick, my life’s pulse chills and stops, 
When I review the long, long past I ve spent— 
A blank, a dreary blank, is all I ’ve known, 
Since early youth. Ah, yes, at that,blest age, 
One vision cheered me, filled my soul with joy: 
Ay! though a long life ’s past, and age and wo 
Have dimm’d my brow, and frosted o’er my locks, 
That image bright, though fleeting, haunts me still. 
One heart responsive to my fervid glow 
Was mine and mine alone—smiled in my joy, 
And saddened in my grief. 
She was a being bright and beautiful, 
Not an unearthly, fragile, fading form, 
Which every breath, though gentle, might o’erthrow— 
But Nature’s self, and Hope, and Joy, and Love, 
All formed her for this world and happiness. 
We loved, ay, fondly, passionately, loved ; 
Words cannot tell the strong enduring ties, 
Which bound me to this idol of my heart. 
She was my all, all that I had to hove, 
To cling to, through my lone and dreary fate: 
And I had dreamed this precious gift was mine! 
And happiness was won, Ah, folly rash 
And madness to think I could be happy! 
Doomed in this life to never-ending wo, 
Tis but presumption to contest my fate. 
And I did dream of joy. Ah, *twas a dream, 
From which too soon, I fatally was roused. 
Yes, she, my idol, my sole light and life, 
The guiding star of my existence here, 
Was taken from me! rudely snatched by Death! 
In all the bloom of innocence and youth, 
I saw her laid into the icy grave, 
And the cold clods of earth enshrouded her! 
I turned away from that chill mournful place, 
And since have wandered o’er the earth—outcast, 
Desolate, broken hearted! I shall soon 
Sink into the tomb, beside my Emma; 
No monumental stone shall mark the spot; 
No fairy hand strew flowers above my grave; 
No mourner shed for me the hallowed tear; 


I shall repose unheeded and forgot. 
July 10, 1834. 
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SKETCHES OF KENTUCKY. 
BY A YANKEE. 


Lexineton, June 15, 1834. 
My Dear M. 

I am at last in Kentucky—a land that has been greatly slan- 
dered and abused by strangers, but much beloved and praised 
by those who knewit. And not only in Kentucky, but in Lex- 
ington, the Eden of America, and Athens of the west, as it is 
sometimes called. Its right to the former title I shall concede 
without hesitation; but with regard to the latter, I am not pre- 
pared to judge. If, however, one might form an opinion from 
the number of its schools, literary institutions, and literary and 
scientific men; it would appear to have a pretty good claim to 
the distinction. 

The scenery, in this part of the state, has in it much of the 
picturesque, but nothing of the romantic. As you pass along 
the high road, and view the wide spreading landscape, the 
mind is constantly refreshed with the idea of plenty, comfort 
and happiness. Here on your right, is a beautiful woodland 
pasture, extending as far as the eye can reach; its richly car- 
petted surface, blending the golden light and deep shade, into 
a picture of loveliness and quiet; and sprinkled here and there 
with flocks and herds, while the branches of its trees are filled 
with beauty and song. ‘There on your left, is a field of a hun- 
dred acres, covered with a luxuriant growth of corn; and yon- 
der, far through the trees, is the mansionhouse of the owner, 
approached by a long avenue, lined with locusts or elms; 
reminding us of the descriptions we have heard or read, of the 
country seats of our English forefathers. 

The basis of Kentucky character is that of the higher class 
of Englishmen. The pioneers of this state having emigrated 
from Virginia, which was principally settled by the English 
patricians, their children still retain many of their customs and 
notions. But there has been every thing in the history of Ken- 
tucky, to add lustre to this character of her sons,and make them 
the greatest and the noblest people on earth. The forefathers 
of this state were among the heroes of the revolution, who hav- 
ing generously sacrificed their property and blood on the altar 
of their country’s freedom, accepted cheerfully in return, the 
poor and only meed that country could bestow upon such ser- 
vices—the right to subdue and cultivate a savage wilderness. 
This they did, at the expense of more blood, and in the face of 
greater difficulties, than were, perhaps, incident to the settle- 
ment of any other country in the union. 
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But not only did the ancestors of the present generation, 
with incredible toil and suffering,secure a peaceful inheritance 
for their children; they were ever ready to take up arms for 
their neighbors. Nota region in this great valley but has been 
moistened by the blood of Kentuckians, poured out freely in 
defence of their neighbors’ rights. From these circumstances, 
in their early history we are not disappointed to find a race of 
people, frank and open in their manners, * given to hospitality,’ 
forgetful of self, and willing to do, endure, and dare, and die, 
in the cause of generosity or justice. 

But notwithstanding all the physical, intellectual, and moral 
advantages, which Kentucky possesses, and which have made 
her one of the brightest jewels, that sparkle in the crown of her 
common country’s fame; yet there is a canker at her breast~ 
a vampire that is sucking her blood, and wasting her energies— 
a slow but mortal disease is preying upon her vitals. Need I 
name it? The curse of every country, that ever resorted to it, 
as a source of wealth or profit—snavery. But a spirit of 
inquiry is abroad on this subject, and many, very many of the 
people are prepared to adopt any suitable measure for the pros- 
pective removal of the evil. If abolitionism does not produce 
a reaction in the public mind, and throw it back half a century, 
the disease will be gradually worked off, and the constitution 
left sound. 

Frankfort, July 3d. I rode from Lexington to this place 
to-day, and have been gratified for the first time since I left my 
native land, with a view of New-England scenery—its rocky 
hills, its lofty precipices, its deep luxuriant valleys, and its wind- 
ing streams. Frankfort is fairly wedged in among the hills, 
except on one side, where the river, which takes its name from 
the state, meanders by on its way to join the noble Ohio. But 
the town makes up for the oddness of its locality, by its pleasant 
scenery, and its pleasanter society. To-morrow there is to be 
a great political festivity in this place, called a barbecue, and 
as | am astranger to things of this sort, I anticipate great plea- 
sure in being present. As you are also unacquainted with any 
thing of the kind, I shall favor you with a brief description. 

This species of rural festivity had its origin in this state, from 
circumstances connected with the history of the first settlers. 
The sparseness of the inhabitants, and at the same time their 
sociable disposition, led to neighborhood meetings for the pur- 
pose of pleasure or for discussing local politics. The houses 
being toosmall toaccommodate a large company, the only alterna- 
tive was to seek a pleasant grove in the vicinity of a cool spring. 
Here rude tables were covered with the rich viands of the 
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country, and after the repast was ended, the young joined in 
a dance, while the old became spectators of the lively scene. 
So much for the origin—tomorrow I will give you further 
particulars. 

Friday evening, July 4th.—I have just returned from the bar- 
becue, much amused and much fatigued with the day’s excur- 
sion. Now if you will promise not to deliver a long lecture on 
the morality of the thing, and will take an umbrella—for it is 
raining in torrents—you may just fancy yourself in my com- 
pany, and we will take the trip over again. Without wading 
a mile through mud and water, I will place you at once 
upon the ground. You wonder at the multitude of people— 
I suppose there are three or four thousand. You notice that 
enclosure, with a crowd of anxious-looking men around it— 
that is the dar, and within are several hogsheads of that famous 
beverage, called mint julep. This is made by mixing, in proper 
proportions, sugar, water, ice, mint, and old whisky, but I will 
not go into further particulars on the subject, lest temperance- 
man as you are, you should be tempted to approach too near. 
You see that old man who stands by himself, smiling and 
scowling by turns, as he drinks his julep, or looks upon the 
crowd—he is of the opposite party of politics, but could not, 
for that cause, forego the pleasure of a free barbecue, and its 
appendages. 

But now the crowd, having quenched their thirst, gather 
about the stand, and a call is made fora speech. As might be 
expected, that call is for J. J. Crittenden. He is a favorite, 
and well deserves to be a favorite son of Kentucky. His per- 
sonal appearance is good; his countenance, though dignified, is 
always lighted with a smile, and he possesses that peculiar 
power in oratory, which can charm the learned and ignorant at 
the sametime. His voice, though commanding, is rich and mel- 
low in its tones, and a multitude would stand by the hour, gaz- 
ing on his glowing countenance, and hanging with breathless 
silence on the words, as they leap apparently unbidden from 
his lips. Kentucky not only boasts of her warriors—she has 
her orators too, whose strains of masterly eloquence thrill 
through the nation and send an echo back from the shores of 
the old world. 

Now comes the signal for dinner, and every man forgets his 
politics for the time being. The mode of cooking at barbecues 
is peculiar. A trench is dug, and the bottom covered with live 
coals; over these the smaller kinds of meat, such as pigs, lambs, 
&c.are placed whole,supported by skewers passed through them 
and stuck in the sides of the trench. The beef is cooked in 
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the same way, except that it is cut into pieces of convenient 
size. During the process of roasting, the meat is well basted 
and seasoned, and when carried to the tables, it has a flavor that 
would tickle the palate of an epicure. 

After dinner was over—not after the cloth was removed, for 
there was no cloth—the multitude gathered once more around 
the stand, to hear toasts and speeches, which were accompanied 
at intervals, with appropriate music and shouts of applause, 
that made the welkin ring. The people of this state are 
remarkable for their enthusiasm in politics. None are so igno- 
rant, but they can talk fluently on this subject. The greatest 
clown from the knobs can tell you what he ‘reckons,’ on the 
subject of state and national policy, as well as Henry Cuay. 
This proceeds from the fact, that candidates are obliged to be 
constantly among the people, delivering stump speeches, har- 
angues, &c. Indeed, a candidate would be politically damned, if 
he did not mingle with the people, from the time he offers until 
the close of the polls; and it frequently happens, that during 
the election, he must suffer himself to be placed astride, upon 
the shoulders of some Hercules, and thus exhibited for the 
plaudits of the crowd. 

I shall close this anomalous epistle by an anecdote, illustrative 
of what I have just said. A deaf mute, in the southern part of 
this state, wishing to make the son of a congressman under- 
stand, that he was acquainted with his father, commenced the 
motion of bowing and shaking hands, apparently with a number 
of persons in quick succession; as much as to say, a candidate 
shakes hands with all the people. This was satisfactory evi- 
dence to the son that the mute knew his father. 

Sincerely yours, Ae Bs 





SHELLS. 


In describing flowers, a poet would tell of their brief exist- 
ence, their emblematic language, of the victim prepared for the 
sacrifice and the bride for the marriage ceremony, crowned 
alike with garlands—of flowers, strewed upon the grave and in 
the hero’s path! But a botanist, considering these matters as 
unimportant and unworthy his attention, would speak only of 
monandria, diandria, triandria, calyx, corolla, pistil, stamen, and 
germen; the magic of a name would effect a corresponding 
contrast in my individual ideas, upon the subject under consid- 
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eration; for had I written the scientific appellative conchology, 
instead of the more simple one I have preferred, my mind would 
have presented nothing but mactra radiata, Linn.; ciprina 
islandica, Leam.; mitillusedulus, Linn.; donax trunculus, Leam. ; 
and the reader would have been prepared to hear of bivalves, 
multivalves, and univalves; argonauta, turbo, nautilus, voluta 
cornus, strombus; but untrammeled by terms associated with 
the business-like part of the subject, shells—those medals of the 
ancient world—those gems of the ocean—those musical instru- 
ments of poetry—awaken a train of recollections, picturesque, 
fanciful and sentimental, entirely unconnected with the beau- 
ties peculiarly their own, and my eye dwells upon their infinite 
diversity of form, of brilliancy, and of color, with even more of 
enthusiasm than of curiosity. Every branch of natural history 
is deeply interesting, and the study is calculated to inspire in a 
high degree, intellectual and devotional meditation. Its im- 
mense importance, and the boundless variety of objects it com- 
prises, become more clearly developed as our knowledge im- 
proves, and, in the beautiful language of M. Cuvier, ‘ to lead 
the mind of man to its noble destination, a knowledge of the 
truth; to draw human beings from the empire of prejudices 
and passions; to spread sound and wholesome ideas among the 
people ; to make reason the arbiter and supreme guide of 
public opinion: these are the objects of science.’ The natur- 
alists of Europe and of our own country have effected a com- 
plete metamorphosis in every branch of science in the last half 
century; and the respectful gratitude of this and of future gen- 
erations is justly due to those wise and great men who have 
devoted so many years to untiring and difficult investigation, 
and produced so many astonishing and interesting results. 

The study of nature is an examination of the visible world; 
a search into creation. But few things more perfectly indicate 
a mind unfavorably constituted for correctly estimating its 
beauty and sublimity, than a slowness in being moved to the 
admiration of all that is worthy of enraptured praise. Many 
phenomena of nature have hitherto baffled the investigation of 
philosophers and naturalists, which some accidental discovery 
may hereafter elucidate; and fifty years more of human pro- 
gression may effect as great changes in knowledge and happ+ 
ness as the last have done. We know not what a day may bring 
forth; but there is a sweet pliability of man’s spirit that sur- 
renders itself to the harmonizing and elevating anticipations of 
increasing knowledge and virtue—smoothing the path of life, 
and scattering the future with rose buds of delight. 
Conchology is of much greater importance than is generally 
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admitted. As shells are the inmost abundant among fossil 
remains, interesting deductions respecting the changes our 
earth has undergone, may be drawn from an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the subject. Enormous masses of them—the remains 
ef oceans and shores now no more—have been found in situa- 
tions remote from the sea. Layers of petrified shells and other 
substances, imbeded in the earth—some in horizontal, others 
in vertical positions, evidently produced by a catastrophy— 
have been discovered by geological research; and shells are 
abundant even upon the summits of the highest mountains. 
The whole number of known species are about five thousand, 
and halfas many fossil species have been discovered entirely dif- 
ferent from those now inhabiting the sea.* They are found exhib- 
iting every imaginable hue and shape. In some, the greatest 
regularity of design is apparent, the colors brilliant and unmixed; 
in others, the tints are blended and mellowed like the evening 
clouds of summer, or gracefully waved with bands of lilac and 
gold. Others present imitations of the rainbow to the admiring 
eye of the beholder; and in different species we see delinea- 
tions resembling Arabic characters, Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
and the painted coats of the fawn and leopard. Some are pure 
white, and others are penciled with the most delicate rose-col- 
ored tints; while again, brown, red, white, yellow, violet, pur- 
ple and orange, are intermingled with the most lawless irregu- 
larity; and still more wonderful, the variety in color is not pro- 
duced by any variety of properties either in the shell or the 
animal within it, that is perceptible to our senses: but color, 
both in the vegetable and animal world, is in truth, a secret of 
nature. Mysterious power! and why have such gifts been lav- 
ished so profusely upon objects, myriads of which, no doubt, are 
hid in the bosom of the fathomless ocean, where all is still, save 
the overwhelming dash of the dark world of waters! 

It is well! There is a moral in the mysteries of nature— 
types and images of our unknown destiny—that goes down 

Into the quiet of the human heart 


With far holier eloquence than that which breathes 
From the dim aisle or curtain’d sacristy. 


In the East Indies and Africa, a species of shel! is used instead 
of small coin. They are collected twice a year, and are sent, 
so great is the demand, to the amount of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars annually to Bengal. A pound of them is 
about the value of three cents.t The most splendid patterns of 


* Book of Nature, edited by an association of scientific gentlemen of Philadelphia. 
t Encyclopeda Americana. 
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lamps left by the ancient Greeks, were evidently imitations of 
rare and beautiful shells; and in China, both their forms and 
color are imitated in the manufacture of porcelain. The cele- 
brated Tyrian purple was the production of a shell fish; and in 
the days when Ossian sung, the hollow shells of the scallop 
were the drinking cups of Fingal and his heroes, and flat shells 
their plates; and we read, ‘ thou, too, hast often accompanied 
my voice in Branno’s hall of shells.’ 

Pearls, those ornaments so highly prized, are produced by a 
species of oyster; but the sacrifice of the life and health of those 
engaged in the collecting of them, and the cruel process of man- 
ufacturing artificial ones from muscles, should be sufficient 
causes for discouraging the useless traffick. White pearls are 
most sought after in Europe; but in Asia, yellow are preferred. 
There are also lead-colored and black. 

Coral, that wonderful production of the tiny architects of the 
ocean, who have raised up foundations from the depths of the 
sea for islands inhabited by men, is used for many ornamental 
purposes. There are three species, red, white and black. 
Necklaces, bracelets, and ornaments for the hair, are manufac- 
tured of coral. As to ornaments for the ears, | appeal from the 
thoughtlessness and vanity, to the dignity, refined taste and 
intelligence of our ladies, whether they should not be banished 
from the toilet; and I leave it for them to decide which is most 
respectable, the naked barbarian who slits his ear, ornaments it 
with feathers, shells and flowers, and exults in the imagined con- 
sequence he derives from such decorations, or the educated lady 
who condescends to imitate him. 

It is evident from many extraordinary appearances, that have 
been discovered by geological investigation—and for ‘which the 
fact of the deluge cannot satisfactorily account—that our globe 
has suffered convulsions not recorded in any history. A furnace 
of inextinguishable fire is still raging beneath our feet. We have 
terrific proof of its violence and power in earthquakes and vol- 
canoes; and we cannot pronounce it an improbable event, that 
our own continent may one day sink into some vast cavern hol- 
lowed by continual eruptions, and an explosion elevate the bason 
of the Pacific into an uninhabited world. That portion of our 
globe, where Europe now sits, the luminary and central point of 
civilization, shedding its enlightening rays of intellectual light 
to other portions of the earth, may, tomorrow, become a new 
ocean—the South sea gee place to a new continent, and lite- 
rature and science may ‘again go down in darkness,’ and the 
inhabitants of new lands again grope through the mists of igno- 

rance and superstition. The possibility of such changes, which 
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it is evident has once taken place, and which, the same cause, 
still existing, could again produce, should impress upon our 
minds the importance of a life of virtue, the folly of human am- 
bition, and the value of a hope beyond this world. A. Z. 





GENIUS—AMBITION. 


STERNLY throughout this world of ours 
Has AMBITION been darkly sweeping ; 
Now planting thorns—now strewing flowers, 
Now causing smiles—now weeping. 
Save Death, who journeys at her side, 
As insatiate and strong, 
Ambition moves in solemn pride, 
Companionless along : 
She saw the birth of heaven’s bright stars, 
What need she care for human jars? 


But see! a bright and airy form 
Has join’d her track sublime, 

Breathing his spirit on the storm 
And sunshine of each clime; 

Unscathed by anght,‘his proud brow glows 
Like summer’s brightest lawa—. 

He bounds along, and round him throws 
The radiance of the dawn! 

Unlike Ambition, a thing of joy, 

Living to cheer and not destroy. 


Like Ambition, he scorns a servile world, 
But not like hers, his proud career : 

His bloodless banner is unfurl’d, 
Unstained by Suffering’s burning tear; 

And as before the fires of heaven, 
All baser flames decay, 

So from the throne, to darkness driven, 
Ambition owns his sway; 

Who, now unfetter’d, soars on high, 
While Genius guides her to the sky! 

Lancaster, Ohio, July, 1834. 





TRAVELS IN HOT WEATHER. 


_ AFrencuMan,once upona time, recovered very unexpectedly 
from a fever,in consequence,as was supposed, of his having eaten 
a red herring—whereupon his physician made a memorandum to 
this effect: ‘a red herring cures a Frenchman of a fever.’ Upon 
prescribing the same remedy, however, to a Scotsman, the 
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patient died, and the physician extended his note by adding the 
words: *but it kills a Scotsman.’ In like manner, it might be 
said, travelling makes an Englishman cross, but it makes an 
American merry. If I had belonged to that froward race of 
Islanders, I should have been in a passion ever since I left 
home—for I have passed through six troubles, and the seventh 
was not wanting. But in truth I am well pleased, and am sur- 
rounded by light hearts and merry faces. ‘They who choose to 
find fault with the world may do so—I am very well satisfied 
with it. 

Travelling in hot weather has many pains, but staying in the 
city has no pleasures. Of course it is best to be jogging. To 
me there is nothing in life so agreeable, as to escape for a sea- 
son from the heat and burthen of business—to get a furlough, 
and be legally authorized to be idle. One gets tired of all 
work and no play; the mind becomes relaxed, and the heart 
ossified by an unvaried round of sordid occupation. In the 
winter, business is diversified with pleasure—the city is crowded 
with strangers—the days are short and the evenings long. But 
when hot weather comes—when the brick walls glow with a fiery 
redness—when our friends depart one after another—when 
dust, and heat, and sickness, grow rife in the deserted streets—— 
then it is that we sigh for immediate emancipation from the 
filth and foetor of the city. Then it is that the sound of the 
driver’s horn, the cracking of his whip, and the rattling of 
wheels, are music to the ear—the best kind of music, for they 
have not been set to notes, that teaze the sense of hearing by 
the monotony of recurring sounds. As we look back at the 
city from a neighboring hill, what a relief does the mind expe- 
rience. Our cares are all behind us—that is supposing the 
traveller to be single, for a married gentleman in his summer 
tour takes one care at his elbow, another in his lap, and a choice 
invoice in bandboxes. I speak not of these, but of ‘ we, the peo- 
ple’—the free unwed wight, to whom none can say ‘come, and he 
cometh.’ The ties that bind us to this world, are fruitful of 
joyous emotion. The bonds of relationship and consanguinity 
are full of tender, and inspiring, and wholesome enjoyment; 
the intercourse of friendship, and the ordinary interchange of 
civility, give an agreeable elasticity to the mind, and exercise 
a kindly influence upon the affections. But even these may be 
severed for a time with advantage—and the traveller feels a 
kind of relief in the reflection that he has no charge but him- 
self and his trunk, and nothing to think of but his own 
comfort. 

Then there is the variety of travelling: the change of scene, 
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of air, of company, and of incident. One gets tired of seeing 
the same people every day, and going through the same dull 
round of meteorological observations. It is worth while to 
travel, if it be only to get something new to talk about. I] expe- 
rienced the truth of this observation, for my adventures com- 
menced with my journey. Islept at a hotel. The stage which 
was to carry me from Cincinnati to Lexington, was to start at 
three o’clock, and the porter was to call me at that hour. At 
three, | was roused by a loud knocking at the next door—a surly 
voice demanded, * What do you want?’ 

‘Stage is ready, Sir.’ 

‘Well, what’s that to me?’ fiercely demanded my enraged 
neighbor. 

‘I was ordered to call No. 43 at three o’clock, Sir.’ 

‘Clear oyt, you black rascal!’ 

Off went the porter, grumbling, ‘Stage won’t wait, I know 
better—I done call the gentleman—if he won’t get up, ’taint my 
fault, I ’spect, no how—I be dog if I pull the gentleman out oi 
bed, if he choose to lay dar.’ 

‘If the gentleman won’t get up,’ said I, opening my door, ‘you 
may light my candle, and tell the driver to wait for me.’ 

‘Is you 43, Sir?—I beg tother gentleman’s pardon, &c. 

In a few minutes I was seated in the stage, and drove rapidly 
away, leaving my next door neighbor to finish his broken nap, 
and compose his disturbed temper. I should like to know how 
he made out from that time until day-light—as for me I got 
along slowly. A mail stage is as uncertain as a female temper, 
and more unaccommodating than any thing else, except an 
accommodation coach. What with picking up passengers, and 
other delays, it was five o’clock before we left Cincinnati. 

I had the honor to ride in an extra-compensation coach—but | 
did not pride myself on that; for I belong, as you well know, 
Mr. Editor, tono party. 1am not amajority nor a minority man, 
but sit comfortably on the fence, amusing myself with the follies 
of both sides. I expected, however, to be carried forward on 
my journey, in this favorable vehicle, with extraordinary comfort 
and despatch. But the loading up of the carriage was not 
ominous of either, for it marvelously resembled the ingathering 
of the animals into Noah’s ark. It was filled with animals clean 
and unclean, according to their kind. In the first place, there 
were packed into the inside, eight adults and three children— 
that made eleven—on the driver’s seat were two persons besides 
himself, fourteen—and on the top three more, making a sum 
total of seventeen souls. Thus freighted, we turned our backs 
on the river, and began to ascend the beautifully verdant hills 
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of Kentucky, over which the sun was just rising, and pouring 
a flood of joyous light. It was slow work—but on we went, 
drag, drag, drag—the horses sweating, the passengers nodding, 
and the extra-compensation coach creaking under its heavy 
burthen. Nor was that the worst of it: our three deck passen- 
gers soon increased to five, which with the addition of the bag- 
gage stowed on the top, made the carriage so top-heavy, that 
it swung from side to side, rolling like a ship in a calm, with an 
awful inclination to capsize. ‘Twice we came within an ace of 
an upset, but did not go quite over. Then one of the axletrees 
took fire, the proprietor’s wheels not being sufficiently greased. 
People may say what they will—but mail contractors must be 
very poorly paid, when they cannot afford grease enough to 
keep their axles from ignition. 

The next accident was occasioned by some country girls— 
the girls make a heap of mischief in this world—but it was not 
their fault this time. We were passing a place where a large 
company had broken up, and were riding home. They were 
all on horseback; the young folks were gallanting and prancing 
along, and the driver, who was a young fellow, thought it a 
good chance to show off a little. So he flourished his whip, 
and began, as one of the passengers remarked, ‘to cut up a few 
rusties.” Away dashed the horses, as fast as four very fine ani- 
mals could drag a heavy carriage, full of people, trunks, band- 
boxes, and mail bags. You may depend they made the dust 
fly. We soon came toa hill, and down that we went a little 
faster than a streak of lightning—suddenly we felt a jolt, and the 
stage tilted nearly over, run for some yards on two wheels, and 
then righted again. ‘The driver was thrown from the box, the 
wheels passed over his ancles, and the horses ‘streaked it? down 
the hill on their own responsibility. The women screamed, 
the children bellowed, the men swore, and the old coach 
creaked worse than ever. I would have given a small amount 
in currency, to have had the gentleman next door to No. 43 in 
my place. Finally, a passenger who sat on the box, had the 
presence of mind to get down on the foot-board and thence to 
the tongue, and seizing the reins of the wheel-horses, stopped 
them. After all, there was no harm done; and the only thing 
to be regretted, when all was over, was that the driver was not 
much hurt. 

It was night when we got to the Eagle hills. They are 
wretchedly bad; and finding it impossible to get along, I hired 
a horse, and road pleasantly by moonlight, fourteen miles, to 
Georgetown, where I arrived before the stage. It was now 
twelve o’clock. TL inquired when the stage would start for Lex- 
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ington: ‘at half past seven, after breakfast, in the morning,’ 
was the reply of the barkeeper, and I supposed that he told the 
truth, as I had received the same information at the stage office 
in Cincinnati. Such in fact was the regular arrangement. | 
went to bed under the delightful conviction that I should sleep 
until breakfast time, and was just fairly nestled, when in came 
the barkeeper: 

‘Sorry to disturb you, sir.’ 

‘Well, what's the matter?’ 

‘The stage has just come in, sir, with a lady in it, and this is 
the only room in the house fit to put a lady in.’ 

‘Very good, the lady is heartily welcome.’ 

‘Show you to another room, if you please, sir.’ 

‘Very well, said I, and up I got, bundled my clothes under 
my arm, and marched off with an air of the most perfect resig- 
nation to another chamber, where I crept into another bed. 

I had just fairly settled my head on the pillow, and a pleas- 
ant numbness was creeping gently over my tired frame, when 
in burst the same identical barkeeper, with the same horrible 
exclamation: 

‘Sorry to disturb you, sir,’ 

‘Well, what now.’ 

‘Stage is just going to start, sir.’ 

* How so? it is not one o’clock, and the regular hour is half 
past seven!’ 

‘Can’t help that—some of the passengers have bribed the 
driver, with a five dollar note, and he is going directly on.’ 

More extra-compensation! I groaned in spirit. Things are 
getting to a pretty pass, thought I—the proprietor is paid out 
of the public money for carrying the mail, but his driver is paid 
to leave it behind. 

I dressed myself and went down stairs, to learn the truth. It 
was just as had been represented. The regular hour for start- 
ing is half past seven in the morning; but two of the passengers 
had bribed the driver to go on at one, and he went, in spite of 
the remonstrances of others, who had paid their fare at Cincin- 
nati, all the way through to Lexington, with a full understand- 
ing of the arrangement, and who did not choose to submit to 
such an imposition. I retired to a third bed, and slept soundly 
until morning. At the proper hour I was ready; but was 
neither carried to Lexington, nor was the money which I had 
paid to get there refunded to me, and I had to give an extra- 
compensation for a gig. I advise my friends who may wish to 
travel between Cincinnati and Lexington, to go by way of 
Maysville, or by any other way rather than by Georgetown. 
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One thing, however, I must say for the tavernkeeper at this 
village—though I had three beds, he only charged me for one. 

I have dwelt upon this subject because it is one of public con- 
cernment. There is no fact more surprising, than the apathy 
with which the public regard the impositions practised by the 
proprietors of public conveyances. ‘They who travel in this 
country, by land or water, are not only subjected to great incon- 
veniences in consequence of the bad faith and want of punctu- 
ality of those who convey passengers, but their lives are in con- 
tinual jeopardy. The accidents which happen to stages arise 
most frequently from their being overloaded, in consequence 
of which they are so much delayed where the road is rough or 
ascending, as to be obliged, in order to get through within the 
specified time, to drive dangerously fast down hill. ‘The coaches 
are also much more liable to break down, when thus overburth- 
ened; while they are often rendered unmanageable by the 
immense weight which is placed on the roof. Passengers con- 
tribute to this evil, by the pertinacity with which they often 
insist on being received into a stage already sufficiently full; 
and by the unreasonable quantity of baggage which they often 
carry. But this forms no apology for the stage owners, who 
should confine themselves to a limited number of passengers, 
and weight of baggage, and rigidly adhere to the regulation 
under all circumstances. 

In any other civilized country than ours, this matter would 
long since have been regulated by law. It is almost incredible 
that conveyances so important and widely spread, in the com- 
fort and safety of which so many are interested, and in which 
the lives of thousand are daily embarked, should be left with 
scarcely any regulations to govern them, but such as are sug- 
gested by the cupidity of the owners. Scarcely a day passes 
in which an accident does not occur. Lives are lost and limbs 
broken, yet the Jaw is silent. 

One reason of this neglect is, that the individuals who suffer, 
or see the evil, are passing rapidly from point to point, and if 
they escape with their lives, are soon carried to such a distance, 
that they forget what has happened to them, or find it inconve- 
nient to seek redress—while others, who travel seldom, satisfy 
themselves with the pleasing consolation that the danger is over, 
and will not be likely to assail them again. It is wrong to sub- 
mit thus in silence, to imposition, and culpable negligence of 
life. If gentlemen who experience such disasters, would 
promptly and fearlessly expose them, there would soon be a 
public sentiment formed, which would enforce a legislative 
action on the subject. 
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492 The Days of my Youth. 


In another letter I will resume my travels. I have had a 
delightful tour through Kentucky, and am more than ever 
pleased with this beautiful state, and her patriotic people. I 
have seen much to interest and instruct me. I have found the 
people, as I have before found them, hospitable and gencrous; 
and have seen a great deal to convince me that there is indeed 
a high-minded and noble feeling in the west, which will render 
this region, the stay of the nation in time of trouble, as it is 
already the great geographical centre of the union. 

Yours truly, £. B. 


THE DAYS OF MY YOUTH. 


I was turned of eighteen, when I left the paternal roof to 
learn the humanities in a village of Connecticut. Why, I was 
thus old, before I was inducted into the verbs in mz, is nobody’s 
business; and if it was, I wouldn’t tell them. My wise and 
worthy father little knew all I was to learn, or I fancy, he never 
would have sent me. I learned to conjugate amo in more ways 
than one. How that could be done, I shall not tell; because, to 
those who have already learned, it is a tale that is told: to those 
who have not, it is a sweet and beautiful mystery. To me it is 
still a well of gushing waters in a desert of wasted years. 

The village where I was placed was pleasant and beautiful, 
even among the pleasant and beautiful towns of Connecticut. 
It lay upon the margin, between a ridge with cultivated hill 
sides and a stream wending its way with glancing waters, 
through woods and meadows. The town lay all upon one street, 
and for more than a mile you would pass, at proper distances, 
—for every thing in Connecticut is proper-—house after house, 
with the same neat and quiet aspect; the same white front and 
picket fence, and lilac bushes, arose in succession before you. 
But the dwellings were not all of equal size and cost. Some 
were stately mansiuns, and the Corinthian pillars here and there 
raised their gorgeous capitals above the diminutive little pilas- 
tres of a neighboring domicile. But if there were columns of 
pride and halls of elegance, there were no huts of poverty, and 
no exhibitions of squalid want. During my residence there, I 
became well acquainted with all its precincts; yet I do not 
remember to have met with either idleness or iis results, indi- 
gence and intemperance. Every thing was thrift and happi- 
ness. Yet this town was full of what some folks—simple souls 
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—are pleased to call aristocracy. There were families there, 
who by the industry of several generations and their own vigor- 
ous talents, had accumulated wealth and intelligence, which 
gave them a commanding influence over the town; and there 
were barriers in the social circle, which could not be broken 
through. In such society, I learned to respect the aristocracy, 
if so it must be called, which is based on virtue, talent and 
industry. I respect it still. 

‘ Long may it nobly self-dependent stand, 

A wall of fire round our much-lov’d land!’ 
Levelling cannot destroy it, till, like a second expulsion from 
Eden, all that is ennobling in the ruined constitution of man is 
extinguished for ever. 

Well, into this village I came, to study under one of those ex- 
cellent men, whom Yale college has established all along shore, 
as a sort of exterior department to itself’ He was a ripe 
scholar and a good man, and moreover a deacon of the church. 
He was tall and aquiline, and in the prime of ripened manhood; 
yet his countenance was as grave, as if laughing had been fel- 
ony without benefit of clergy; notwithstanding which a smile 
did sometimes come, in a sly and stealthy manner over his fea- 
tures, and it was so sweet and kind, as showed that nothing but 
a deep sense of its criminality forbade its further indulgence. 
He wore a broad-brimmed hat, and a pepper-and-salt-colored 
suit of broadcloth; and over his coat he wore a coarse thick 
jacket, which, as it was rather short, and the tail of his coat 
was long and slender, made the latter look rather like a super- 
fluous appendage. In this suit he came to breakfast in the 
morning, heard me recite the epistle to the Hebrews, at 9 A. M., 
Cicero’s orations at 2 P. M., and drove the cows home at night; 
for my worthy tutor was a most strenuous farmer, and possessed 
many quadrupeds, and was withal deeply immersed in the 
breeds and crosses. Now the wayhe drove the cows home 
was curious. He lived at the upper end of the town, and the 
cows spent the day at the lower end; and when the sun went 
down behind the woods of the hill top, and cast his last beams 
upon the green meadows and sparkling waters of the vale 
beneath, deacon H., with a sturdy cudgel, took up his line of 
march for the quarters of the herd. By and by, the feminine 
cattle were seen wending their way up street and the deacon 
trudging on behind. Directly the intellectual part of the 
master would triumph over the terrestrial tabernacle, and he 
would become deeply immersed in the commentaries on Lon- 
ginus or the doctrines of Calvin. Then the cows, who have 
some small propensity for grass, would wander off--one up col- 
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onel C’s broad avenue, another on the church green, and a third 
down to the river. ‘Why! Mr. H. says a boy—and all the boys 
loved deacon H.--why, see where your critturs are runnin to!” 
‘ Why,—holloa, Sukey—yes—what—run after ’em, good boy!’ 
And down went the boy to the river, and off went the deacon 
to the commons, and out came colonel C. to drive the offender 
off his premises: and soon the unruly cows were in the order 
of march again. Thus glided the days along; I studying 
the humanities, and the deacon studying agriculture. Under 
his administration I learned some Greek, more Latin, how to 
talk to the girls, and how to play cards. I loved to dwell on 


‘_____. Tully’s voice, 
And Virgil’s lay, and Livy’s pictured page. 


But more I loved to gaze upon the beaming eye of frolic-loy- 
ing girlhood—the soft down of cheeks untouched by the rough 
frosts of this world—to commune with minds which glanced 
from earth to heaven—with hearts, which knew no guile; and 
there were plenty of them there. The brothers had gone to 
seek for gold and fame—some on the ocean—some under the 
burning skies of the south—some on the prairies of the west— 
and some to that ‘far west’? where the rocky mountains look 
down upon an unknown world; but the girls had clustered 
around their homes, like the rich grapes round the stem, when 
the autumn winds have scattered the leaves. 

One morning, after I had been there some time, a grave and 
respectable gentleman requested the pleasure of my company, 
on the following evening to meet his daughter and some of their 
young acquaintances. Now, for various reasons this was the 
severest shock my nervous sensibility had ever met with, In 
the first place, this was the great man of the village, and bore a 
name known to fame and history. In the next place, though 
I had seen abundance of people and gatherings, at home, yet 
I had never been abroad to a party, nor been formally intro- 
duced into good society; and thirdly, I possessed an antiquated 
feeling called modesty, which I have since fortunately got rid 
of, and am happy to learn is by no means fashionable. Oh! 
it was a most awkward sensation: it made one feel all over incon- 
venient, and always came at such inopportune times. Then 
again, [ had another foolish whim; I had the absurdity to sup- 
pose—what is now completely exploded—that women should 
be treated with respect, old age treated with deference, and 
laurels won before they are worn. Besides all this, I really 
thought a young girl,sending forth the pure thoughts of an 
unperverted heart, with the diffidence of untutored manners, 
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and the early bloom of risen beauty, was in fact the personifi- 
cation of a descended angel; and, if that picture has proved a 
dream, and the flowers and fruits with which I had decorated 
it, have been borne away upon the tide of life, I will not say it 
was the fault of woman, or even of mine; but, that the clouds 
and darkness, which even in the morning of creation, obscured 
the destiny of man, have continued to cast their shadows upon 
his path below. 

But I must hurry, and go to the party. Diffident and awe- 
struck, as I was, there was no escape. So I took out my nicest 
linen, and carefully folded up a large white cambric cravat, and 
made my boots shine finely. Then, I put myself into anew blue 
coat, and rolled out my straight, brown hair with most fragrant 
pomatum; and lastly, 1 drew on a pair of white silk gloves, and 
placed my handkerchief so, as carefully to show a projecting 
white corner—a circumstance, which I have always observed 
to be an infallible sign of a gentleman. Thus I went forth, and 
at the door of the mansion, I was met by Miss P. herself, who 
had come to save me a portion of my embarrassment. Luckily, 
one of my fellow-students had also been invited, which saved 
me from a state of entire loneliness. We were ushered in, and 
to my utter confusion, introduced to a row of eighteen dam- 
sels—for I afterwards counted them—arrayed in robes of 
unsoiled white, and placed in an unbroken circle round the 
room; a single gentleman, who stood by the fire, and my com- 
panion in distress, were my only refuge from despair. I have 
since been in strange, and sometimes in terrible scenes—have 
courted and married—been sick and been in danger—been 
tossed in stormy waters, and stood on that wild precipice where 
Niagara pours its everlasting floods sublimely down—yet ‘on 
my conscience,’ as Nicoll Jarvie would say, I never felt such a 
sensation. Girls, chairs, tables, pictures and glasses floated 
before my dazzled sight in all the mazes of metaphorical con- 
fusion. Miss P. called off a catalogue of names, and I made, 
at each sound, what was meant for a bow, sometimes to the 
chairs, sometimes to the fire, and at the conclusion, dropped 
into a vacant seat with the velocity of a popped corn. How 
long I continued there is uncertain; but I had an acute per- 
ception of one of those angels in white near my side, casting a 
sidelong glance of malice, and the gentleman before the fire 
talking with great nonchalance to a lady before him, while his 
eye was resting with suitable gravity upon me. I looked at 
the fire, till I had stared it out of countenance; then drew up 
my feet and crossed my knees; then took out my white hand- 
kerchief and folded it on my knees, and lastly, without looking, 
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observed, ‘A very fine night, Miss.’ The rain was then patter- 
ing on the window— Yes, sir—particularly to walk out in.’ 
Then came a dead pause, which lasted, till some compassionate 
girl asked me * How I liked their town’?—and so passed the 
evening. When the circle broke up, I had an indistinct notion, 
that it was imperative on the young men to go home with the 
young ladies; so I threw out my elbows, without saying a word, to 
the first two that came along—dashed through the avenue and 
down the street, somewhat like a cat tied to a tin canister. 
Such was my unpromising entrance upon the world of gal- 
lantry; but it was only the summer’s cloud. I found in that cir- 
cle the rich, the beautiful, the witty, the gay, and the good. 
They welcomed me with warm hospitality to their social plea- 
sures, and made the hours of seclusion and study pass blithely 
and happily along. Many a night, in the long winter, when 
the snow lay deep upon the ground, and the clear, cold moon 


* Was riding near her highest noon,’ 


did our sleighs move swiftly along to the merry bells without 
and the happy song within; many an evening did I go to see 
some lone damsel, when the father and mother would, with 
great discretion, go out and leave the young folks alone; 

Ob! the dayshave gone when beauty bright, 

My heart’s chain wove. 
Many an hour were we found, along the banks of that clear 
bounding stream, plucking the wild flowers that grew upon its 
shaded bank. 

The time came, however, for me to leave these scenes for 
others, in which the tide of life moved more boisterously and 
roughly along; and I thought—it may be only fancy—that the 
tear gathered in more than one eye, as the bashful boy bade 
their village—farewell. 

REMINISCENT: 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sketcnes or THE Hisvory or Lrreraturr, from the earliest period to the revival 
of letters, in the fifteenth century. By Wilkins Tannehill. 


Mr. ‘Tanneniue has long been known as a writer, and has contributed aot a litte 
to the credit and improvement of western literature. As editor of the Nashville Ban- 
ner and subsequently of the Louisville Herald, be has furnished many valuable 
essays, elegant in their composition, and instructive in thought, which are probably 
doomed to the brief existence of newspaper articles. In the conduct of these jour- 
uals, he also proved by example, that it is possible to conduct a political press, with- 
out violating the courtesies of civil and gentlemanly life. He has now, we understand, 
retired with the usual rewards of native literature—loss of property, and the indiffer- 
ence of the public. 

The work before us was published several years since; but is, we understand, about 
to be republished, and, therefore, justifies a passing notice. It is confined in an 
octavo volume of about 350 pages, and therefore, does not enter into much detail. 
Itisintended jo condense into a small compass the progress of literary and scientific 
improvement during a long succession of ages, for the use of the general reader. So 
far, as we know, it fills a place unoccupied by any other work. The only literary his- 
tories, which we have met with, are either for very short periods, and therefore, full of 
details, or very extensive and desultory. Nothing like a brief, yet comprehensive 
history of literature, except the present, is known tous. The style of Mr. Tannehill is 
smooth and flowing, and the connection of the subject, so well kept up, as to render it 
an interesting work to those who read atall. With all these real advantages, we 
question if one in a thousand ever heard of it, and we do not believe that an eastern 


paper or periodical ever noticed it. Why so? Gentle reader, it was not published in 


an Atlantic city, by a wealthy firm, and puffed and blowed by all the little bellows, 
which fill the sails of renown, and make a genius out of a cabbage-head. No, no— 
its imprint is Vashville, and its publisher John Simpson. What good thing can 
come out of Nazareth? We are glad, however, to believe that a few works have 
been successfully published in the west, and that a growing disposition to cherish 
native talent has sprung up through our whole country. 

The work commences with the origin of alphabetical characters, and a short account 
of the Hebrew and Egyptian literature. As usual, very little is made of the question 
whether letters are of human or divine origin. The author is of opinion, they were 
of human origin, and were carried out of Egypt by Moses. But, who taught them 
to the Egyptians? They learnt them from hieroglyphics; and who taught them 
hieroglyphics? We are of opinion that the origin of all knowledge is divine instruc- 
tion, and that man, though vested with faculties capable,in their very nature, 
of infinite improvement, is, nevertheless, incapable of creating a single simple and 
original idea. 

But we leave all this to metaphysicians and theologians. Our business is with 
literature. The author next considers the literature of the Greeks, in six chapters; he 
next comes to that of the Romans, to which six chapters are also devoted, bringing it 
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down to the reign of Constantine; next, from Constantine to the reign of Clovis; then, 
from Clovis to Charlemagne; then follows a sketch of the intellectual history of the 
Arabians, from the time of Mahomet to the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 
Lastly, comes the history of the gradual revival of learning, from the time of Charle- 
magne to the House of Medici in the fifteenth century. By the way, it is a great 
mistake to date the revival of learning from the fifteenth century. The Troubadour 
and Provencal poets appeared in the eleventh century; Roger Bacon in the twelfth; 
Dante, the most origina! and powerful of Italian poets, at the close of the fifteenth; 
after which Petrarch and Boccacio immediately followed; so that, in fact, literature 
was fully and effectually revived before the House of Medici had existence. 

For all useful and practical purposes, there are but three eras of learning : the Greek, 
the Roman, and the modern. The learning of the Egyptians and the Chaldeans is 
lost behind the mists and clouds of fabulous antiquity. The disinterment of their 
monumental remains—the deciphering of their hieroglyphical inscriptions, and the 
researches of travellers, have done little, except to fix the accuracy of certain historical 
events—the coincidence of the Bible with real history, certainly an interesting illus- 
tration of its authenticity—the era of the Egyptian monarchs and the places of their 
sepulchre. But in respect to their knowledge and their science, there is not the slightest 
evidence of that vast learning and great improvement, which is so frequently attributed 
to them, and for which a supposed superiority is claimed. The learning of the 
Arabians was as ephemeral as it was brilliant: a meteor light, corruscating with its 
flashing beams, the skies of Chaldea and the wastes of Idumea; but long since gone 
out, till not a faint ray now glows in the darkened streets of Bagdad. 

We said there were three eras—they may even be reduced to two; for what was 
Roman literature but an inferior imitation of the Greek? It is true that, in satire * 
ind history, Rome excelled; for these are the very lights that shine brightest, when 
the simplicity of taste and genius is lost, and corruption is beginning its fatal approaches 
on society. 

There wassomething so vivid in the genius, so pure in the taste, and so spiritual in 
the philosophy of the Greeks, as made them unquestionably the model nation of 
antiquity. If the ancient world had any superiority to boast, it could all be found 
in Greece. And now what is it? The arts,say they. Wook at their architecture, 
painting, sculpture, and music. In the first place, the arts constitute but a small part 
either of human occupation, or human improvement; and, whatever part they do 
constitute, it will scarcely be denied, that we have equalled all that the ancients ever 
did. Have not the finest specimens of Athenian architecture been copied measure 
for measure and stone for stone? Are not the temples of Athens transferred to 
England and America. In statuary, has not Canova, and Thorwaldson, and others 
equalled any thing which antiquity has left? And as for music, is not the human 
voice as perfect now asever? And is not its science a hundred times better under- 
stood? T.eaving this ground, where is the modern Homer? True, perfectly true— 
and where is the ancient Milton? Ancient times produced no Milton, and modem 
times can produce no Homer. A Greek could not write upon Paradise lost, nor can 
a modern upon the wars of Troy. And now for the sciences and the mechanic arts— 
where were they in ancient times? Where was that mighty invention, by which 
books are multiplied a thousandfold, knowledge carried over the whole earth, and 
transmitted from generation to generation, without the possibility of loss? And 
































where was that mighty engine, by which time and space are annihilated, mountains 
broken down, and distant nations brought together? Where was the telescope, dis 
covering new worlds, calculating the laws of distant systems, and searching out the 
mechanism of the heavens? Where were paper and gunpowder? But we need not 
ask any of these questions. No one acquainted with the history of the sciences 
would pretend to any approach, on these subjects, by ancient nations to the modern 
improvements. We have been led to these remarks by the nature of the subject— 
the Aistory of literature. The truth is, the world is progressive—human faculties 
are improveable—the aggregate of human knowledge has ever been increasing, and 
in our belief, ever will. ‘The condition of the world can no more be compared to that 
of the ancient Egyptians, than can a butterfly, dancing in the sunbeans, with all its 
gorgeous colors, to the dirty, little, creepig worm, from which it originated. 

In conclusion, we hope that the next edition of Mr. ‘T'annehill’s work may be as 
favorably received as it deserves to be; and that talents which have been so long 
devoted to the cause of literature, may ultimately ne rewarded. 


Memoirs or Marsnat Ney. Edited by his son. 


Or the soldiers of fortune, brought up under the great Napoleon, Ney, if not the 
ablest general, was, at least, the most generous, self-sacrificing, brave, and heroic. 
Selected as the particular victim of the malignant Bourbons, he was officially mur- 
dered, and died ashe had lived—the bravest of the brave. Hence, to those who have 
a taste for military events and military characters, these memoirs will be very inter- 
esting. ‘They deal very little with courts and scandal; for the theatre of Ney was 
the field of battle. He was a soldier at eighteen, and through all the wars of the 
convention, the directory, the consulate, and the empire, Ney was with the armies of 
his country. He commanded under the directory on the Rhine, had the most con- 
spicuous part in the capture of Mach, at Ulm; led the retreat from Russia, and was 
foremost, and repeatedly wounded, in the bloody victoriesof Napoleon. He himself 
was remarkably modest; albeit the mantle does not seem to have fallen upon his 
biographer. Asan example of this—when the directory appointed him general of 
division, he refused the appointment, because he was not qualified! How many now 
would venture upon such an objection? ‘The directory, however, showed their 
sense by persisting in the appointment. 

This book is a very good military memoir, and exhibits many details of the wars of 
Bonaparte, not found elsewhere. 


TRAITS AND Stvori#s oF Irish Peasantry. ‘Third series. 


AN author generally writes his first series, con amore; but, his second and third, 
tor the quid pro quo. We are inclined to think this is somewhat the case in the pres- 
entinstance. In a former number, we spoke warmly in favor of the Traits and Sto- 
ries, and were this series the first, we should still think them of more than ordinary 
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merit. T’he author has certainly high dramatic talent, and a very clever knack at 
description ; though, in this case, he has sometimes slept. 

Of the six tales contained in these volumes, but one is of great interest; and that, in 
common parlance, is far above the common run. In fact, the story of * T'ubber Derg? 
is worthy of any writer. ‘The picture of Owen M‘Carty, an upright, noble, generous, 
and highminded farmer, struggling with the oppressions of the Irish absentee landlord, 
till he gradually sinks into poverty—at last leaving his home, and the grave of their 
best-loved child, * the golden-haired Alley’—to beg where their faces should be un- 
known—the warm charity, with which the Irish farmers receive them--the hard industry 
by which they again acquire an independency, and their joyful return to their old 
neighborhood, are all drawn by a masterhand—one, who well understands the lights 
and shades of the human character. But then it is a pity, such a writer should defile 
his work with the everlasting folly and pedantry of O’Shaughnessy—the horrible scene 
of Wild Goose Lodge, and the long tedious account of the midnight mass. 


Tue Journau or THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 


Tne August number of this periodical has been received. It is one among the 
very few American scientific journals, and is devoted to the mechanic arts, manufac- 
tures, and general science. It also records American patents. By the way, this part 
of the Journal is altogether disproportionate to its utility. The great majority of 
patents are most useless affairs; being either for something, which has already been 
patented, or for something, which the machine cannot accomplish, These might be 
recorded by name, but there seems to be little use in making many observations upon 
them, 

We are glad to see that the committee of the Franklin Institute offer a ‘ liberal 
compensation’ for such original articles as may be suited to their Journal. This is 
the only mode in which good matter can be obtained : authors will not now give time 
and talents for nothing. ‘There is a market for their ware, and they will carry it 
where it can be sold. 

We wish the Journal success, and hope that its articles may be both scientific and 


original, 


4 Dicestep Inpex of all the reported Decisions, in Law and Equity of the Supreme 
Courts of the State of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois; with an Appendix, containing the 
Constitution of the United States, the Constitution of each of the States above spe- 
cified, and the Rules of their Supreme Courts; also, the Rules of Practice in the 
Seventh Circuit Court of the United States, the Acts of Congress for the Authenti- 
cation of Patents and Records in the several States, and an Epitome of the Statutes 
for the Admission of Attorneys to the Bar, and for the Execution and Acknowledg- 
ment of Deeds and other Conveyances, in all the Western and Southwestern States. 
By James F. Conover, Esq. of the Cincinnati Bar. Philadelphia: Key & Biddle: 
pp- 512. 
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‘T'noucH published in Philadelphia, this is a western book, and we are glad to find 
one so well executed, and of so much utility. This is the fourth legal work, recently 
issued by gentlemen of the Ohio bar, and all of them conferring credit upon the writers 
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and the state. It shows a healthy state of mind and feeling, where the junior members 
of the profession—if not fully occupied with business—can, with laudable ambition, 
devote themselves to the study and improvement of legal science. 

Books of Reports have so multiplied of late, especially in this country, where, in 
addition to the mass of English works, we have the reports of twenty-four different 
states, almost all of equal authority—as to be nearly inaccessible to the mass of the 
profession, and altogether so to its poorer inembers. It is, therefore, absolutely neces- 
sary, that they should be condensed and digested, to render them useful. Indeed, 
when we reflect that it is only the decision of the court on the precise point at issue, 
and not a confused mass of opinions and authorities, which is wanted, we wonder that 
reports were ever made as diffusive as they have been ; but in this, as in other matters, 
condensation is little understood, or studied. 

The Reports, of which this volume is a digest, are five volumes, and part of the 
sixth of Ohio Reports, by C. Hammond, esq; one volume of Indiana Reports, by 
Isaac Blackford, esq; and one volume of Illinois Reports, by Sydney Breese, esq. 
The Ohio Reports are of high authority, and the Reports of judge Blackford compre- 
hend a great many cases, and as we understand from professional gentlemen, are very 
well reported. 

Mr. Conover has arranged the Digest on a very clear and useful plan. It is pre- 
ceded by a Table of Cases found in the Reports, and referring to the pages of the 
Digest, in which they may be found. Then follows the Digest, arranged alphabeti- 
cally, and referring from title to title, After this is added an Appendix, containing the 
matters as stated in the title page. Of these, the Rules for the admission of Attor- 
neys, and for the acknowledging and recording Deeds, in the western and southwest- 
ern states, will be found highly useful. ‘The whole work is faithfully executed; its 
dress is handsome, and we recommend it, especially to the younger members of the 
profession, as a work calculated to be useful, by saving both time and expense. 


Tue ADVOCATE oF SCIENCE AND THE ANNALS oF Natura History. Conducted 
by W. P. Gibbons. Philadelphia: Vol. I. No.1. 


Tuis is the first number of a new scientific journal, issued at Philadelphia, and 
devoted specially to natural, history. ‘The appearance of every new journal of this 
character, in our country, where nine out of ten periodicals are devoted to politics and 
commerce, is a favorable omen for the intellectual improvement of the nation. Amer- 
icans generally have a very imperfect idea of the slight attention paid in the United 
States to science, properly so called. In Europe, about one-third of the periodical 
press is devoted exclusively to the different departments of physical and natural 
sciences; and a large body of men, savants and members of the national academies, 
devote their lives, with ardent zeal and untiring industry, to extend the bounds of 
knowledge, and perfect the sciences. That it is not so in our country, is not the fault 
of the people; for it arises from their new and heterogeneous condition. Yet, we 
hail the indications of an increasing taste for science and literature with pleasure— 
cure that a free and enterprising people cannot acquire a love of those things, without 
a general tendency to improvement. 

The present number of the Advocate of Science contains articles on the * Black 
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tailed or musk deer; the philosophy of botany; sagacity of rats and mice; obser- 
vations and remarks on the aurora borealis; Claiborne, Alabama; the tent cater- 
pillar; the periodical locust; besides several miscellaneous articles. 

' We were of opinion, that the locust was common to all the world; but it seems, 
that the species known as the periodical locust, was not known in the old world at 
all. ‘The author of the article on this subject remarks: 

‘'The periodical) locust is not found in the old world; but occurs in great abundance 
in many parts of the United States. The climate of New England appears to be 
too cold for this insect, as I cannot learn that it has very extensively appeared there, 
nor in the northern part of the state of New York. The description of it given by 
Linneus was obtained from a Swedish naturalist, who visited America many years 
ago. Linneus himself never saw the animal, It is essentially different from the 
Egyptian or migratory locust, which is more properly a grasshopper, having legs 
adapted for jumping, and jaws for devouring solid substances.’ 

In reference to the periodical return of the locusts, the writer states, 

‘ That it mostly emerges from the ground, at regular intervals of seventeen years, 
there can be no question. ‘Che year of its appearance, however, varies in different 
sections of the country. In 1792, according to Barton, it visited the neighborhood of 
Elizabethtown, New Jersey, and had certainly appeared there three times before, at 
regular intervals of seventeen years. In 1797, it appeared in some parts of the 
state of New York. In 1800, it visited most of the middle and southern states, and 
it is known to have observed the period of seventeen years, in this extensive section of 
country, both before and since that time. In the middle and western portions of the 
state of North Carolina, it appeared in 1803. The probability is, that nearly every 
year is the * locust year’ in some portion or other of our country.” 

In its periodic return, the locust does not differ from other insects, as the caterpillar 
and the silkworm, except in the length of time required for its transformation, 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY REGISTER. 


We have received the August No. of this periodical, which contains much inter- 
esting matter. It promises to be one of the best statistical journals in the country. 
This number contains a history of the college of New Jersey, and of Leicester acad- 
emy, Mass. ‘These histories of the colleges and academies are to be continued, and 
will furnish a species of information, which books do not supply. Statistics are a 
branch of knowledge exceedingly useful to statesmen, and to men of business. It 
will come more and more into vogue, as the country grows older. 
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Tue Wearner.—The season, during 
the latter part of July and the beginning 
of August, has, throughout the United 
States, been remarkably hot. In Phila- 
delphia, the thermometer ranged for three 
days from 98° to 103°. In New York, 
the heat was scarcely less, and in Cincin- 
nati, the thermometer was in some places 
above 100° in the shade, and for an entire 
week the average, at noon, was not less 
than 96°. ‘The same may be said of 
most of the towns in the United States. 
The effects of this in sudden deaths and 
severe drought have been felt in many 
places. Many persons in New York, 
and other Atlantic towns, have died of 
what was formerly of very rare occurence 
—a coup de soleil, or stroke of the sun— 
death occasioned by sudden exposure to 
the direct influence of the sun’s rays. 


Heatru.—The health of the cities 
and villages has not been good, during the 
summer—the diseases corresponding with, 
and probably consequent upon the very 
great heat of the weather. ‘The cholera 
has revisited numerous, yet very opposite 
and distant sections of the country. It 
has appeared successively, at New Or- 
leans, some parts of Kentucky, Missouri, 
Illinois, on the river Ohio, Cincinnati, 
Portsmouth, Wheeling, Pittsburgh, Steu- 
benville, Washington, some cases in New 
York, and very fatally at Montreal and 
Quebec. In most of the places named, 
it was felt very lightly, and in all much 
less fatally than on its first appearance. 
At Montreal, the press conducted itself 
with a shameful disregard to the public 
rights. It continued to assert to the last 
moment the non-existence of extraordina- 
ry disease—when in the beginning of Au- 
gust, the public authorities were compelled 
to report, that between the 11th and 31st 
of July, there had been 500 deaths by 
cholera alone! 

Cholera infantum, the summer com- 
plaint of children, has also been uncom- 
monly rife with that innocent and inter- 
esting portion of society. 

Notwithstanding this increase of mor- 
tality in the cities, itis probable the gen- 
eral health of the country has not been 
greatly impaired. 


Book Tkape.—We learn from the 
Booksellers’ Advertiser for July, that the 
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number of new American works published 
in 1833, was 274, comprising 306 vol- 
umes, at an aggregate price of $375 47. 
In the first half of 1834, 195 works, com- 
prising 204 volumes, at an aggregate price 
of $212 85. Of foreign works there 
were reprinted in this country, 206, com- 
prising 303 volumes, at an aggregate price 
of $216 99. In the first half of 1834, 
55 works, comprising 108 volumes, at an 
aggregate price of $110 23. 

The aggregate of domestic and foreign 
works published in 1833, was 480, com- 
prising 609 volumes, of which the aggre- 
gate price was $592 46. ‘The greater 
part of foreign works reprinted are Eng- 
lish, and of these, it is presumed the 
majority are novels and tales, ‘The fact 
that an English work can be had the mo- 
ment it appears, and without the necessity 
of a copyright or translation, instantly 
reprinted, Operates as a serious discour- 
agement to American literature. It places 
the whole mass of English writing, at 
once, in competition with ours, without 
obliging the bookseller to pay for it-——thus 
cheapening the American writer in the 
market. 


Periopicat Press in Barrisn Inota. 
-—-The following account of the press 
in India is derived from the American 
Quarterly Register, an excellent periodi- 
cal, conducted by Dr. Edwards of Boston. 

In 1814, there was in Bengal only one 
paper, the Calcutta Government Gazette. 
In 1820, there were five periodicals, In 
1830, there were thirty-three. Now 
there are in Calcutta the following, viz: 

English papers, 8 dailys, 

2 thrice a week, 
1 twice a week, 
9 weekly, 
6 monthly, 
4 quarterly, 
ind 6 annually 
Making in all, 36 
Native papers, 14 


50 periodicals publish- 
ed in Calcutta alone, of which one is pub- 
lished in Bengalee, Persian and Hindoos- 
tanee. There are a large number of 
others, published in the provinces. 

In Madras, English periodicals, 8 

In Bombay, 10 


Making, 
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504 Interesting Items. 


Besides these there are several native 
periodicals. 

The post is carried by men, who run 
five miles an hour. At this rate they 
would distance the * extra-compensation’ 
United States mail. Like the United 
States, there is neither stamp-duty nor 
censorship on the press of India. Many 
of the printing offices are managed en- 
tirely by natives. 

Mr. Smith's subscription library and 
reading roOpis are more numerous and 
valuable than any which can be found 
in London. 

There are lithographic establishments 
in Caleutta, one at Cawnpoor, and one in 
Persia. 


Epucation IN Inpta.—By the East 
India company’s charter, it is stipulated 
that £10,000, from the surplus territorial 
revenue of India should be devoted to the 
purposes of education. ‘This amount the 
company have exceeded. It is stated in 
a report to the Royal Asiatic Society, 
that of the inhabitants of Madras one in 
five are taught reading, writing, and the 
rudiments of arithmetic. 

Colleges and primary schools are very 
numerous in India; instituted chiefly for 
teaching the languages, and preserving 
the laws and literature of the Hindoos, 

The Mahommedan College was found- 
ed at Calcutta in 1781, by Warren Has- 
tings, and afterwards patronized by the 
Bengal government, to promote the study 
of the Arabic and Persian languages, and 
of the Mahommedan law. In 1830, the 
the number of students was 99. 

The Benares Hindoo Sanscrit College 
was founded, in 1791, by Jonathan Dun- 
can, Esq. for the purpose of preserving, and 
cultivating the laws,literature and religion 
of the Hindoos. In 1824, it had 271 
students. 

The Caleutta Hindoo Sanscrit Col- 
lege consists of 14 pundits, a librarian, 
servants and 100 pupils. 

The Agra College, in 1830, had 203 


students. 


The Dethi College bad 155 students. 

The Anglo Indian College, founded 
by native gentlemen, had in 1828, 437 
students. ‘This institution affords tuition 
to the natives in the English language, 

The Bishops’ College was founded in 
1820 by Bishop Middleton. Various so- 
cieties gave to the object £20,000. A 
contribution produced £45,000, and the 
college has now a fund of £50,000. It 
has a principal, two professors, eight mis- 
sionaries, two catechists, and a printer. 
The buildings consist of three piles, in 
the Gothic style of architecture. In the 
interior of Bengal, there are various pri- 
mary and elementary schools, containing 
more than 6000 scholars; besides which, 
in Delhi, there are 300 elementary schools, 
in several of which the instructors receive 
no pay, but teach ‘in hopes of heaven,’ 

In Madras, there are endowed schools 
and teachers in the following districts: 

In Rajamundy, 74 teachers of the 
sciences. 

In Nellore, several brahmins and mus- 
selmen teaching the Vedas, Arabic and 
Persian. 

Arcot, 28 colleges and 6 Persian 
schools. 

Salem, 20 teachers and 1 musselinan 
school. 

Tanjere, 77 colleges and 44 schools, 
supported by the Rajah. 

Trichinopoly, 7 schools. 

Malabar, | college. 

Bombay. The committee of the na- 
tive education society, formed in 1815, 
state that their receipts and disbursements 
amount to between 70 and 80,000 rupees. 
They have 56 schools, containing 3000 
boys. There is a Hindoo college at 
Poona, and an engineer college at Bom- 
bay. 

In Deccan, Guzerat, and Concan, 
there are 1,705 schools and 35,153 schol- 
ars. 

The English language is now making 
rapid progress in every part of India. 
The king of Oude has recently establish- 
ed an English school at Lucknow. 





